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Vermont's hackers, artists and 
inventors are sharing ideas 
- and solving problems 


CONDO-VERST 


Meet Your 


MAKERS 


FENWAYFILES 


VROOM WITH A VIEW 


NORTHERN NOSH 


A beloved ballparks bio 


Motorcycle touring in Vermont 


Newports cuisine scene 



i 



New Dining Room Now Open 


Hc&rina &ni Balance Centers 


With: YUNA 


SATURDAY, JULY 7«7PM 


DINING ROOM HOURS 
MON -SAT II -9 
SUN 10-4 » 

| SUNDAY BRUNCH 


BAR HOURS 
ON-SAT II-CLOSE 
SUN 10-CLOSE I 


id Box Office, oi 888-512-SHOW 


Children 12 & Under Fr 
clang 19 Limited. F nln or Shi 


W WW.TH REF.PEN NYTAPROOM.COM 


DAVIOGRAY. 


TICKETS: tfWW.HIGHEBGBOUNDMUSIC.COM, AT THE HIGHEB GROUND BOX OFFICE, OR 8flfl.5tt.SHOW 


108 MAIN ST, MONTPELIER VT CJ602 802.223 


Adirondack 

Audiology 


Higher Ground & evenko Presents 


DAVID GRAY 


Precise and Complete 
Hearing, Tinnitus, and 
Balance Evaluations. 

Full Range of Digital Solutions. 


Exceptional Value 

Extraordinary Technology 
Excellent Service 

Empire Plan and 3rd 
Party Insurance Accepted 


$250 OFF-™--— 

discount. Expires 6/30/12. 

on AGX7 or AGX9 Binaural Hearing Aid Fitting 




Call today! 802.316.4602 fl 

Locations in: Burlington, VT - Plattsburgh, NY • Saranac Lake, NY • Potsdam, NY ■ Malone, NY 


View our educational video on hearing at www.adirondackaudiology. 


Ben & Jerry's Concerts on the Green 
at Shelburne Museum - Shelburne, VT 


ALL SHOWS ON SALE NOW! 


WILCO 

7/29 • Champlain Valley Expo, Essex 

LYLE LOVETT 

8/7 • Shelburne Museum, Shelburne 

GOGOL BORDELLO 

8/9 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

OLD CROW MEDICINE SHOW 

8/10 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

STRANGEFOLK 

8/11 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

CITIZEN COPE 

8/12 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

GRAND POINT NORTH 

9/14 & 15 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

BEN HARPER 

10/2 • Flynn Theatre, Burlington 

MORRISSEY 

10/16 • Flynn Theatre, Burlington 

"WEIRD AL" YANKOVIC 

10/20 • Flynn Theatre, Burlington 

HENRY ROLLINS: CAPITALISM 

10/26 • Vermont College of Fine Arts, Montpelier 









We want your 


Vermont’s LARGEST 
news used inventory 


^Mountain 


10-lCD 

Clear View II 


Frames 

Per Sec 

18.0SSS 


IN STOCK 


$94999 


GMCAMERA.COM • 802-244-0883 

14 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

Off RT 1 00. across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 


All Canon products i 


, 0 HIBJr/ ( 


PIG 

SMOKED MEAT 7 '- LI1AII0NS 


reuniting with 


THURSDAY JULY 19 
4 pm to MIDNIGHT 

Founders, Slone, Smidlynose. ADagask 
4 prelude to the Vermont Brewers Fesl with some of our favorite visiting breweries. 


-23 Soulh Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


Summer/Fall 
2012 Schedule 

PERFORMING Tickets On Sale How! 

Arts Center 

1 22 ilouijilass Dr. | Stowe, VT 


Spruce Peak 


New Membership Opportunities Avaltablel 
Visit SprucePeakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 


PINE 

& The N.Y. Chamber Soloists 
Orchestra perform Mozart’s 
Five Violin Concertos 


The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(cX3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


| Ri ; | 

EVENTS: 

U 8/23-SAT 8/25: 

USIC FESTIVAL OF THE AMERICAS 

1 9/21: SECOND CITY FOR PRESIDENT 

El 0/2: LOS LONELY BOYS 

8 Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
Facebook.com/SPPAC 

Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 






It’s ok to 
be a tourist... 

when there’s so much to do! 

\ I 


Discover a list of 
local attractions 
and events in our 

Summer Guide at 
sevendaysvt.com 
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#e CHOUS! 

BURLINGTON. VERMONT • ECHOVERMONT.ORG • *77.324.6386 
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IT’S REALLY HEATING UP 


THE NORTH FACE SUMMER SALE 

SAVE UP TO 30% ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 


7/6 - 7/10 - HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 



KL 

MOUNTAIN SAVE up T0 60% 0N EVERVTHING 

SHOP.COM 

WAREHOUSE 

I HUGE SUMMER CLEARAMCeJ 



DOWN JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
PRIMALOFT JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
POLARTEC JACKETS. VESTS & PANTS 
GORE-TEX SOFT SHELL JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
GORE-TEX PRO SHELL JACKETS & PANTS 
SNOWBOARD JACKETS & PANTS 
HATS GLOVES & SNOWSPORT ACCESSORIES 


patagnnia 


* <♦ ^cloudveil UURTOn 

WCHK. - Block Diamond 

261 3 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE VT / 877.284.3270 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


facing 

facts 

ANGRY GAIDINERS 


Health Care Reax 


County Solid 
Waste sold some 



compost laced 
with herbicide. 
Good news: They 

UNNATURAL CAUSES 

You ng guys died 
by lightning, 
lawn mowing and 
drowning lost 
week. Motorcycles 
claimed two older 
men. Summer's 
dangerous. 



HAPPY TRAIL 


Soon there'll be an 
"easy" wgy across 
the Winooski 
River on tile Long 
Trait Hikers now 
have to walk 3.5 
miles along a road 
— or paddle. 



WEATHER UR NOT 

Should we feel 
bad about the 
amazing weather 
we’re having while 
others on the East 
Coast lose their 
AC and broil? 
Maybe ... not 


700 + 

That's how many people have signed an 
online petition on Change.org asking the 
city of Burlington to postpone scheduled 
maintenance on Church Street until 
after the summer. The petition 
is organized by Church 
Street business owners, 
who are worried that 
the construction will 
hurt sales. 


1 1 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULARITEMSONSEVENDAYSVT.COM 

I Taste Test: "Phia Verita" by Corin Hirsch. 

Flatbread Burlington Hearth. 

Heintz. VPIRG said Democratic Lt. Gov. 
candidate Cassandra Gekas resigned her 
post as Its health care advocate, but Gekas 
says she was canned. 

Unlucky Clover. Not Battery Acid" by Ken 

an Essex horse's face came from something 

4. "Critters on Camera" by Pamela Polston. 
Last week we published photos of the 
winners of our Best of the Beasts Pet Photo 

Picard, America's only canine radio host 
fetches quite an audience on 92.1 WVTK In 
Middlebury, 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


9Nunyuns 
Superfudge TwitterBird 




OURTWEEPLE: SEVENOAYSVT.COM/TWITTtR 



machine travis TRITT 

sat, aug 11 soopm 


201 2/2013 SEASON PERF0 RMS PINK FLOYD 

fri, july 20 



READ BOOKS 


CROW 

mue. 


BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


check out our new 
summer classes! 


nido 



802. 881.0068 
209 College St. 
Burlington. Vet 




SEVEN DAYS 

BURSTING IN AIR 



PnmduPolstori APiiulaRoutty 
publish kr/co editor Paula Roully 




feed back 



staff wRiTiRS Kulhrvn Flagg, Paul ncintz. Ken Picard 

fooo WRITIRS Corln llirach. Alice U'vitt 
office manager Cheryl Brownell 


PROOFR ea OCRS Meredith Cocyman. Kde O’Neill 
maker's mar k Rick Woods 



DIRECTOR OF SALES Colby Roberts 



sales assistant Emily Rose 



WHAT KIND OF CLOVER? 

Can someone please follow up this article 
[“Whoa, Nellie! Essex Equine Got Burned 
by Unlucky Clover. Not Batten,' Acid.” June 
27] with information about the specific 
species of clover and what horse owners 
should look for in their fields? Many horses 
live in Vermont, and I'm sure their owners, 
including myself, would like to prevent 
this from happening to their horses! 

Ashley Gonyaw 
VERSNIRE 

Editor’s note: Staff reporter Ken Picard 
followed up with a blogpost [Blurt, 
June 27] titled “More on Toxic Clover 
That Burned an Essex Horse's Pace." 


APPLAUDING AGRI-MARK 

I was a dairy-farmer member of Agri- 
Mark and also worked with them while I 
managed a business that marketed pure 
Vermont fluid milk. As a result. I am some- 
what familiar with the company. 

I think Agri-Mark has done a great job 
building the Cabot brand since they pur- 
chased it several years ago. And their success 
is due to die choices they have made. The 
fact that they chose to remove die Vermont 
name from die Cabot packaging is simply 
the logical consequence of those choices 
[Blurt. “Say Cheese! The Cabot Labeling 
Saga Continues," June 26; Last 7, June 27]. 

Is Agri-Marlc/Cabot a Vermont com- 
pany? Nope. It was their choice to incorpo- 
rate in Delaware. 


Is Agri-Mark/Cabot owned by its mem- 
bers? Nope. Their member farmers do not 
have an ownership stake in Agri-Mark. It is 
a membership — not an owners' — co-op. 

Does Agri-Mark make all of the Cabot- 

They choose to make their butter in 
Massachusetts. 

Does all of Agri- Mark's milk come 
from Vermont dairy farms? Nope. Back in 
the late 1980s. I was told diat Agri-Mark 
determined that the future of dairy farm- 
in' in most of New England was bleak. If 
the co-op was to remain viable, they would 
have to shift their production base to New 
York state, specifically western New York. 
That was obviously a smart business choice. 

I want to applaud Agri- Mark for all they 
have done for Cabot since they bought the 
bankrupt Vermont company. Obviously the 
company has a very talented team of man- 
agers and directors. But by Agri-Mark’s 
choice, Cabot is very, very different from 
the little Vermont dairy co-op that it was 
before they bought it. I want to thank them 
for being honest about it 

Steven A. Judge 

ROYALTON 


BOATERS PAY PLENTY 

[Re Feedback: “Price is the Problem,” June 
13]: Wrong, wrong wrong; Burlington’s 
prices are totally fair. I had a slip at the 
Boathouse for many years and, trust me. 
some years the slip fee was more than 
“pocket change” for me. Yes, boating is a 







choice, but should those who choose a 
different form of recreation decide boat- 
ers should have it socked to them? Not all 
boaters are as rich as you mi gilt think. 

Should bicyclists pay fees for the city 
to maintain their bike paths? How about 
launch fees each time you use a ramp to 
put your kayak in? How about hiking the 
Long Trail? Wanna pay the Appalachian 
Mountain Club to maintain it for you? 1 
don’t think so. In Vermont we have a lot to 
choose from. Let’s celebrate that, and let’s 

because it’s different from yours. 

Peter Goldsmith 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


THE COST OF CATS 

Peggy Larson is a true hero ["A Cut Above,” 
June 27]! She was right about veterinary 
costs. Recently a friend wanted to adopt a 
shelter cat but was worried about possible 
future vet bills. Of the four cats we ad- 
opted. three of them were sheltered over 
a year: One was there three years, seven 
months. Three are on prescription diets at 
$31 a bag. Most of my paycheck goes for 
mortgage, die rest for cats. Only one vet- 
erinarian has offered a discount. 

We have a cat-oriented home with a 
fenced-in yard, ideal for senior cats, but 
we are afraid to adopt more because of vet 
bills. Vaccinating alone puts a huge strain 
on us. It isn’t the veterinarian?: problem 
that we adopt shelter cats and strays, but 
it is shameful that the only Uiing prevent- 
ing cats from having great homes is the 
expense. The last cat we adopted had a 
broken spirit from sitting in one room for 
almost fouryears. She was nasty' and aloof, 
and the shelter wanted us to take her for 
free just to get her into a home. She spent 
the first six months with us sitting in a 
basket Today she is a beautiful, friendly 
cat who loves chasii® leaves as they fall 
from the trees. When I see how changed 
she is, I want to adopt another cat; there 
are a couple that have been diere for more 
than two years. It pains me to think of 
them sitting there, stressed and broken- 
spirited. when they could be here rolling 
on the grass, chasing leaves. 

Kerry Edmunds 
GREENSBORO 


YOU MEAN. CUT-RATE? 

I mad with agreatdcal of interest the article 
entitled “A Cut Above” in your [June 27] 
animal issue. I have never been to Peggy 
Larson’s spay/neuter clinic, and only she 
can speak to the medical procedures and 
precautions taken at her facility. However. I 
was startled to see in the photo what appear 
to be three male cats lying one after the 
other on newspapers, being neutered by a 
surgeon not wearing sterile surgical gloves 
— or any gloves at all. 


quick surgery; it is often the most invasive 
medical procedure an animal will have in 
its life. Without pain control, an incision 
into the abdominal wall or scrotum is 
painful. Questions to be asked prior to a 
veterinary surgery include: 

• Is preanesthetic blood work 
performed? 

■ Is an intravenous catheter placed? 

• Is an endotracheal tube and anes- 
thetic gas used? 

anesthesia? 

• What monitors are used, i-e.. ECG, 
blood pressure, body temperature? 

• Are warmed intravenous fluids ad- 
ministered during die surgery? 

• Is the incision site sterilely 
prepared? 

• Does the surgeon scrub and wear 
sterile gloves, cap and gown? 

• Who monitors recovery from 
anesthesia? 

• Are pain meds administered? 

Iam thankful that the full-service vet- 
erinary hospitals and specialty practices in 
the Burlington area practice to the highest 
standards of modem veterinary medicine. 
Iam not looki ng for quick, but for safe and 
comfortable. 

Elizabeth B. Miquel. VMD 

Miquel co-owns the Essex 
Veterinary Center. 


GROW UP, VERMONT 

[Re Fair Game. “Plane Spoken,” June 20]: 
Seriously? I wonder if all the wannabe 
hippies realize that the only reason they 
are free to speak out as they do is ex- 
pressly because those freedoms are guar- 
anteed and protected by tile very people 
they don’t want “in their backyard." I’m 
sure Plattsburgh or Watertown would 
welcome these planes with open arms, 
and. yes, freedom isn’t free; we pay for it 
every day. every hour, every minute of our 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Yourfeedbackmust.. 

. be 250 words or fewer; 

• respond to Seven Days content ; 

• include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 
for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback®^ eve ndaysvt com 

• Seven Days, P.0.B0X1164. 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



YOGURT 

TRADERS! 

50 CENT YOGURTS 
EVERYDAY! 

• Green Mountain 
Creamery , Fat Free Greek: 
Maple, blackberry , and 
Pineapple - socents each. 
$4.99/caseofta 

• I.arge Plain Greek Fat 
Free. $t. 99 each. $1.99/ 
case of 6 

• [signy St. Mere Pedt 
brie Double Cream 
from Normandy . France 
( 12 . 30 Z) Reg: $ 7 . 99 . 
SALE: $ 2.99 

• Domainede ballade 
Sauvignon blanc -- A fresh 
and zesty white blending 
minerality , lemon curd, 
white (lowers and acidity . 
Reg: $12.99, SAIL $8.99 


OlEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington NT 05403 

802 . 863.0143 





[802) 881-0600 




DasBierhausUT.com 

SBurlittgion’S Cnltj 
9loofta|i iBiecgortett 

Check out our NEW SUMMER BEERS and SUMMER FOOD SPECIALS! 

PLUS 

NinTendo64 Classics Tournament held every Sunday at 6pm 


9ier|jfiu£ becomes Ouecrltau^ the lost Monday night of each month 



facebook.com/DasBierhausUT 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS 


SUPER SUMMER 

FAMILY GETAWAY! 







NEWS 

14 Thetford Taser Death 
Highlights N eed for 
More Mobile Mental- 
Health-Crisis Teams 

BV KEN PICARD 

16 Weinberger’s Condo 
Project Not the Fresh 
Start Some Neighbors 
Were Expecting 
BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 
18 What’s Holding Up 
the Michael Jacques 
Trial? The Busy Couple 
Defending Him 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 

ARTS NEWS 

20 A New Book Goes Behind 
the Scenes of Circus 
Smirkus Over 25 Years 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

20 Middlebury Actors 
Workshop Delivers 
Delectable Drama 
Through Theater Games 

BY MEGAN JAMES 

22 A Multimedia Work in 
Progress Thinks Inside 
the (Music) Box 

BY LINDSAY J. WESTLEY 

REVIEWS 

56 Music 

All the Real Gills, All the 
Real Girls; Flat Top Trio, 
Weekend Musician 

64 Movies 

Ted; Magic Mike 


FEATURES 

27 Century Clubhouse 

Sports: Vermont author Glenn 
Stout chronicles Fenway Park's 
remarkable first year 

28 Meet Your Makers 

Vermont’s hackers, artists and 
inventors are sharing ideas — 
and solving problems 

32 Hello, Moto 

Recreation: Couldmotorcycle 
touring be the next big filing for 
Vermont tourism? 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

34 Frozen in Time 

Food: One waitress lias watched 
64 years gobyatRutland’s 
Seward Family Restaurant 

38 Northern Bloom 

Food: Newport's food 
scene is hitting its stride 

50 Thick as Thieves 

Music: Vaud and the Villains' 
Adam Grimes comes home 



FUN STUFF CLASSIFIEDS 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 
BY PAUL HEINTZ 

24 Whiskey Tango 
Foxtrot 

We just had to ask... 


26 Work 

Vermonters on die job 


AND ALICE LEVITT 

51 Soundbites 


58 Gallery Profile 

Visiting Vermont’s Art Venues 

75 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
40 Calendar 
48 Classes 
50 Music 
58 Art 
64 Movies 


VIDEO 


Stuck in Vermont: Dirt Divas. 

enteringgrades 6 to 8 is runby Vermont 
Works for Women Eva stropped on a 
helmet com and went along fora ride at the 

inWillistan. 



!R DESIGN: CELIA HAZARD 


Slide into 
summer... 

Sefect 
styfes now 
on safe! 


dear^/lucy. 



38 CHURCH STREET § 
ON THE 
MARKETPLACE 
862.5126 I 
DEARLUCY.COM - 
MON-SAT 10-8 
SUN 11-6 



SINGLE? TAKEN 
NOT SURE? 

JOIN US FOR A NIGHT OF FUN AND FLIRTING.. 


Stop Light colors 
to indicate your 
relationship 
status. 


appropriate color. 
Seven Days will 
have items to 
help show your 
“colors' as well. 



USE CAUTION 

(it's complicated), 
but still open to 
advances... 


SINGLE 
and looking 
for love! 



NEW TIME! 

Stick around 
after the party 
fora midnight 
screening 
of Batman: 
The Dark 
Knight Rises 


^§ witg|[jbac ^^ 

PRESENTS A 

SEVEN DAYS PERSoNAtS 

ST0P 

LIGHT 

PARTY 

THU. JULY 19 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 
WAITSFIELD 

I 7:30 p.m. til the lights go out... 
RSVP at sevendaysvt.com for 
a chance to win gift certificates 
to Big Picture. 

• 

Top Hat Entertainment will be 
spinning tunes all night long. 

• 

Come early to avoid 
"traffic" at the door! 



- LOOKING FORWARD = 



© 

SATURDAY 7 

Sap On Tap 

Fiddling at Fiddlehead Brewing Company? 
It soundslikea match madeineponym 

time string sounds with a beverage that’s 
equally traditional to our region: sap beer. 
Knock back music and maple goodness 
at this benefit for the Vermont Folklife 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 45 


SUNDAY 8 

Trim Reapers 


© 

THURSDAY 5 

Field of Dreams 

A warm breeze, a picnic blanket a plate of 
delicious local food ... we're not sure therek 

sweet season in Vermont The Intervale 
Center kicks off its weekly Summervale 
series on Thursday, complete with tunes 
by the Dewey Drive Band and Lila Mae & 
the Cartwheels. 

SEE CALENDAR USTING ON PAGE 40 
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VM 


This exhibit created 

partnership with 


YAxld Class Technology we Hwi Home Soviet 




FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paul heintz = 


Deep Throttle 


S plashed across the front page 
of last Wednesday’s Burlington 
Free Press, a menacing headline 
proclaimed: “Councilor: “Grave 
mistakes' in ranking Burlington for F-35.” 
Pictured on the cover was a pensive 
rosanne greco — retired Air Force colonel 
and chairwoman of die South Burlington 
City Council - gazing through a chain- 
link fence at the Burlington International 
Airport runway. 

The story, penned by veteran Freeps 

tional charge: that the Air Force botched 
its assessment of whether the Vermont 
Air National Guard was fit to play host to 
a squadron of controversial new fighter 
jets. Worse yet, the article suggests, the 
scoring process may have been inten- 
tionally "rigged" to put Burlington on 
top — possibly for political reasons. 

Who detailed to Briggs this vast con- 
spiracy to force F-35 warplanes down the 
throats of unsuspecting, peace-loving 
denizens of the Green Mountain State? 
“A highly placed source" in the Air Force 
“familiar with die data considered by die 
Air Force and with the scoring model for 
such decisions.” 

Except not really. 

You see, Briggs never actually spoke 
to the “highly placed source" in ques- 
tion — nor was the Air Force official’s 
identity ever revealed to him. Radier, 
Briggs spoke with Greco - the city 
council chairwoman - who related a 
conversation she had with an anony- 
mous Air Force source whose identity 
she declined to disclose. Greco provided 
no evidence supporting the charge, nor 
did Briggs obtain any. 

What Greco did provide, however, 
was a pretty probing question: “Was it 
rigged?” she said of the scoring. “Or is 
this a simple mistake?" 

Of the three other sources quoted in 
the story, two were municipal officials 
who declined to comment without 
further information. A third. Vermont 
Guard spokesman LL Col. iloyd goodrow. 
vociferously denied the allegation and 
questioned the responsibility of giving 
credence to the accusations of a second- 
hand anonymous source. 

“I have been working with die news 
media since 1987," Goodrow lectured 
Briggs, “and I have never given cred- 
ibility to an unnamed source. It would 
be irresponsible for me as a spokesman 
to come to the news media widi infor- 
mation provided by an unnamed source 


and expect you to consider me a credible 
spokesperson. That burden is on Greco.” 

Goodrow wasn’t the only one to ques- 
tion the story's veracity. Asked about 
Greco's allegation at a press conference 
the day the story was published, Gov. 
peter shumun said, “I don't take allega- 
tions into consideration that are unsub- 
stantiated.” Until die anonymous source 
comes forward, the gov said, "it's not a 
credible conversation in my judgment." 

Greco’s story didn't end diere. That 
very night, the South Burlington city 
council chairwoman appeared on 
WPTZ-TV and explained that her anon- 
ymous source called her “ou t of the blue" 
to leak the information. Looking mighty 
skeptical, anchor Bridget shanahan said, 
“There's been a lot of questions raised 

IS A SECONDHAND ANONYMOUS 
CHARGE MORE COMPELLING — 
AND NEWSWORTHY -IF IT'S 
UTTERED BYA PUBLIC OFFICIAL? 

the mm 

SEEMSTOTHINKSO. 

about your allegations because diey do 
come from an unnamed source. Why 
should we trust this information and, 
quite frankly, why do you?” 

“Well, I went with my gut,” Greco 
responded. “And an individual wns risk- 
ing their job by telling me this. We don't 
have to take this person's word for it ... If 
we get the 30 questions that were asked 
and each score that went widi each of 
these questions, we won't have to take 
anybody's word for this.” 

Indeed. But absent some sort of cor- 
roborating evidence, the reader — or the 
television viewer — actually kind of does 
have to take Greco’s word for it. Or, more 
accurately, we have to take Briggs’ word 
that Greco's word that her anonymous 
source's word is good. 

It'slikesourcingthree times removed. 

Asked by WCAX-TVs roger garrity 
what might have motivated her source 
to spill the beans, Greco said on Friday 
night: “I think the source did it because 
it was die right thing to do. I can’t see 
any other motivation for this individual 


to come forward and just point out they 
discovered a mistake. I think this person 
felt it was the right tiling to do." 

That may well be true. The problem 
is we have no way of knowing what 
this source’s motivation really is, nor 
whether he or she is qualified to know 
whether the scoring was flubbed — or 
rigged — in the first place. 

Far more problematic is that Briggs 
himself doesn’t know. Greco tells 
Fair Game that she did not reveal her 
source's identity to the reporter. In an 
email, Briggs did not say whether he had 
independently tracked down the source, 
but wrote, “We were and are comfort- 
able with the story." 

Let's be honest: Anonymous sources 
are the bread and butter of good journal- 
ism. Reporters get tips all the time from 
diose who, for benevolent or malevolent 
reasons, want to give the goods without 
getting their hands dirty. Once a tip 
comes in, however, the burden is on the 
reporter to track the story down and cor- 
roborate it before publication. 

Occasionally, a tip is so good - and the 
sourcing so solid - you just have to go 
with it. The Burlington Free Press’ sister 
paper in the Gannett empire, USA Today, 
has guidelines for such instances: “The 
identity of an unnamed source must be 
shared with and approved by a managing 
editor," who “must be confident that the 
information presented to die reader is 
accurate, not just that someone said it" 

“When a single confidential source 
is cited without further support in the 
story, die editor must be confident 
diat information presented is based on 
first-hand knowledge and is authori- 
tative," the policy says. “Anonymous 
sources may only be used to report facts. 
Anonymous accusations and speculation 
are not acceptable." 

Is a secondhand anonymous charge 
more compelling— and newsworthy - if 
it’s uttered by a public official? The Free 
Press seems to think so. 

“When the top elected official in 
one of die largest community [sic] in 
the state makes a public accusation, 
her words carry weight," Freeps edito- 
rial page editor aki soga wrote in the 
Sunday paper. “By shielding her source, 
Greco assumes full responsibility for the 
soundness of her charge.” 

Does she? What about a newspaper 
diat prints the unsubstantiated charge? 

Goodrow, the Vermont Guard spokes- 
man, says he was “kind of surprised” diat 
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m with the story, calling his 
exchange with Briggs “one of die hard- 
est interviews I’ve ever done." 

"It was very interesting. I was really 
taken aback to be asked those ques- 
tions," he says. “I don’t live in that 
world. That’s a world of speculation — a 
world of who done its. I don’t live in that 
world. I have to represent facts that are 
backed up by data. That’s the world I 
have to live in." 

Is there merit to Greco's charge? 
Certainly the chairwoman herself is 
highly credible. Her 30-year career in 
the Air Force has made her one of the 
more compelling voices against basing 
the F-35s in Burlington. It's certainly 
possible that “grave mistakes” were 
made and that Greco's source — who 
she now says works for Air Combat 
Command’s installations and missions 
support directorate - is a genuine 
whistleblower. 

But on Friday, Greco herself said, 
“You should not take my word for it. You 
should not take my source’s word for it. 
Look for the data.” 

Greco herself set about 

trying to obtain the data; die 
30-question, 100-point scor- 
ing model she said would 
prove that Burlington was 
given an additional unmerited six points. 
After querying die state's congressional 
delegation, Sea bernie senders' staff sent 
her a copy of Burlington’s original base 
score sheet, which had not previously 
been made public. On Tuesday, the del- 
egation provided the documents to Seven 
Days. 

What does the score sheet say? It 
says South Burlington did, indeed, score 
a perfect six points in an environmental 
categories pertaining to noise levels in 
the immediate vicinity of the airport. 

What does that mean? To the Air 
Force, it means that, using the 2008 data 
available during the initial site screen- 
ing process in 2009, basing the F-35s 
in Burlington would not violate the Air 
Force's own noise restrictions. In other 
words, the military maintains, die scor- 
ing was accurate after alL 

On Tuesday afternoon, Air Force 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kathleen 
ferguson sent Greco a letter and also 
called her to say that she had reviewed 
the city councilor's allegations and dis- 
agreed widi them. 

“I want to assure you diat Burlington 
ANGS was scored correcdy in 2009 
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and that the Air Force's Strategic 
Basing Process is working as designed," 
Ferguson wrote. “I have carefully re- 
viewed your concerns on the environ- 
mental scoring at Burlington and want 
to assure you that I believe no scoring 

Soon after Ferguson’s call the 
Vermont Guard zapped out a press 
release saying die Air Force's review 
confirmed what it’s said all along; The 
process was not, in fact, rigged. 

“We are pleased that the United 
States Air Force has today provided 
a 100 percent validation of the pro- 
cess that led to Burlington's selection 
as a preferred location for the F-35,” 
Goodrow wrote. 

Is Greco backing down? Not in the 
slightest. 

“She’s not going to admit they made a 
mistake,” Greco said of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Ferguson after their phone call 
Tuesday. “She and I totally agree diey 
used die correct process. They went with 
the best information available. No doubt 
about that They did diat the right way. 

The problem is the data was 
wrong" 

According to Greco, die 
original 2008 data upon 
which the screening process 
was based simply did not accurately re- 
flect noise levels in the area. She main- 
tains diat more recent data proves die 
noise impact is far greater. 

Now that she says the Air Force “used 
the correct process," has she changed 
her mind that the process was "rigged?" 

“I never used diose words," she says. 
“I don’t believe I ever said the word 
‘rigged,’ but, you know, I ilon't remem- 
ber. The truth is I do not believe it was 
rigged. I never thought it was rigged. I 
know some citizens think it was rigged." 

As for her source, Greco is standing 
by him or hen “I have no hesitation at 
all. This person saw die data." 

So we've read. © 
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local matters 


Thetford Taser Death Highlights Need 

for More Mobile Mental-Health-Crisis Teams 


§ 


W hen Macadam Mason died 
last mondi after a Taser 
jolt to the chest, it sparked 
an instant public debate 
about the "less-than-lethal” nature of 
electronic stun guns and dieir use on 
people with emotional or cognitive 
disabilities. Within a week, disability 
rights advocates and the American Civil 
Liberties Union of Vermont had orga- 
nized a Statehouse press conference to 
call for a moratorium on their use. 

One question that remains unan- 
swered is why state police, who were 
at Mason’s Thetford home for several 
hours, didn't have a mental health pro- 
fessional to help them defuse the situa- 
tion and perhaps bring it to a less violent, 
and tragic, conclusion. 

Mason, 39, had a history of epileptic 
seizures, which family members say 
temporarily altered his mental state. The 
day before he died, he had a seizure and 
called Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center in Lebanon, N.H. Mason told 
the crisis intake technician there that 
he planned to kill himself and others, so 
police were dispatched to his house. 

It’s the norm, not the exception, for 
Vermont law enforcement to go it alone 
in such situations, according to disabil- 
ity rights advocates. All too often police 
have to rely on their own mental health 
training — if they have any. 

“The problem in Vermont is, we have 
chronically underfunded our mental 
health system so that almost no mental 
health center has any credible ability 
to provide a team of workers in the 
field,” says A.J. Ruben, supervising at- 
torney for Disability Rights Vermont in 
Montpelier. Very few of the state’s 10 
designated community mental health 
centers operate such “mobile mental- 
health-crisis teams," and in sparsely 
populated areas of the state, they are 
few and far between. 

Washington County has a fully 
mobile, 24-hour response team capable 
of assisting people in crisis. The Howard 
Center, which serves all of Chittenden 
County, has three 24-hour mobile crisis 
units, one for adults, one for children 
and one for people with developmental 
disabilities. But in Thetford and sur- 
rounding Orange County, Ruben notes, 
“there's almost nothing there.” Indeed, 



the Clara Martin Center, in nearby 
Bradford, is one of the tiniest mental 
health community centers in the state. 

Ruben says his office routinely fields 
complaints from people with emotional 

or cognitive impair- 

ments who’ve had 
confrontations with 
police and ended 
up being restrained, 
shackled and taken to jail or the hospital 
emergency room against their will 

“Sometimes you’ve got to arrest 
people because they're dangerous to 
themselves or others and need to be 
hospitalized," Ruben acknowledges. 
“But most of die time that's not the 
case. Unfortunately, when the police are 
solely involved, they often use Tasers to 
subdue people." 

But the frequency of such violent 
incidents, which are as undesirable 
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for police as they are for the people 
who get restrained, could soon be 
declining. State legislation passed 
earlier this year includes funding to 
train more cops to deal with people in 

psychiatric crisis. 

Additionally, 
some of the $8 mil- 
lion allocated in 
this year's Act 79 to 
reform the state’s mental health system 
will go to help community mental health 
centers staff mobile crisis response 
teams that can assist police at any 
hour, day or night. To that end, there's 
money to hire nearly two dozen work- 
ers statewide, according to die Vermont 
Department of Health. 

Legislative reform efforts began in 
May 2006, when Joseph Fortunati, a 
40- year-old man with a history of mental 
illness, was shot and killed by heavily 


armed state troopers during a confron- 
tation in Corinth. That incident led to 
the passage of Act 8ft which set aside 
$50,000 over eight years to train police 
officers to deal with people in crisis. 

By the end of201 1, more than 780 cops 
and 20 dispatchers had gone through 
the eight-hour Act 80 course, entitled 
“Interacting with People Experiencing 
A Mental Health Crisis.” Since October 
2011, the course has also been man- 
dated for all state troopers who carry 
Tasers. That was part of the legal settle- 
ment — between Vermont State Police 
and Disability Rights Vermont — that 
resulted from an incident last year in 
which a state trooper Tased a boy with 
a developmental disability. 

“You couldn't get much more bang 
for your buck out of what that $50,000 
did over five years or so,” notes Rep 
Anne Donahue (R-Northfield), ranking 
member of the House Human Services 
Committee and editor of Counterpoint, 
a statewide mental health quarterly. 
Although these kinds of reforms have 
been coming “in fits and starts” for many 
years, Donahue suggests that some 
“major efforts and initiatives” are about 
to come to fruition. 

Donahue appreciates that need 
more than most. In 2002, a year 
before she was elected to the legisla- 
ture, Donahue says she experienced 
a mental health crisis of her own and 
wound up huddled and sobbing on the 
sidewalk in downtown Bnrre. When 
a concerned citizen called 911, emer- 
gency responders showed up with 
several fire trucks and police cars, all 
with lights flashing. 

“That was not helpful. I was saying, 
’Leave me alone. I’m not doing anything 
wrong,'” Donahue recalls. “All I kept 
saying to them was. Turn off those 
lights! Turn off those lights! ’ It was com- 
pletely exacerbating everything. It just 
felt overwhelming.” 

While responders debated what to 
do with her, Donahue says she took ad- 
vantage of their distraction and bolted 
into the woods. She emerged four hours 
later and tried calling her therapist and a 
crisis hotline, but couldn't get callbacks 
on the pay phone. 

Donahue says she eventually Ragged 
down a police car to ask for help making 
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a phone call. She credits the police of- 
ficer’s "totally skilled intervention” for 
convincing her to take a ride to Central 
Vermont Medical Center and call her 
doctor from there. As Donahue puts it, 
"1 totally fell for his trick.” 

In hindsight, Donahue says, her 
crisis could have ended violently, if 
not fatally. Under some use-of-force 
protocols, she notes, police would have 
been justified in Tasing her in the back, 
as she was uncooperative, fleeing the 
scene and potentially at risk of harming 

Had she been called, Mary Moulton 
might have come to the 
scene to talk Donahue 
through her 
Before her appoint- 
ment as deputy com- 
missioner of Vermont’s 
Department of Mental 
Health, Moulton spent 
20 years as a mental 
healdi screener widi 
Washington County 
Mental Health Services. 

She wants to see all 
areas of the state ben- 
efiting from 24-hour re- 
sponse capabilities like 
Washington County's. 

As she puts it, "This a 
passion of mine.” 

On June 28, Moulton 
and Mental Health 
Commissioner Patrick 
Flood met with Public 
Safety Commissioner Keidi Flynn and 
Col. Thomas L'Esperance of VSP to dis- 
cuss new statewide protocols for police 
called in to help a person in crisis. The 
goal: Regardless of who takes the call 
or where it originates, Moulton says, a 
mobile crisis unit will be notified and, 
in some cases, respond immediately to 
the scene. 

On Monday, commissioners Flynn 
and Flood announced their decision to 
“step up die pace” of reforms in light 
of die Thetford incident The first step, 
they say, will be to ensure "direct com- 
munication between law enforcement 
and the local mental healdi agency" 
whenever a call comes in about a person 
having an apparent mental healdi 
crisis. Whenever either party learns of 


an event that may require a police or 
mental health response, the other will 
be called immediately and the parties 
will “stay in touch until die situation is 
resolved.” 

“What we're hoping to do is supple- 
ment," Moulton adds. “Police should not 
have to assess a mental health crisis.” 

Coordination between police and 
mental healdi workers also makes 
good financial sense. According to 
Moulton, research shows that mobile 
crisis teams reduce the amount of time 
police spend on the scene and poten- 
tially obviate the use of high-cost ser- 
vices such as emergency 
room visits and psych 
ward admissions. 

Ultimately, she says, 
these mobilecrisis teams 
should help prevent inci- 
dents such as the tragedy 
in Thetford before they 
rise to the level of requir- 
ing a police response. 

That said, Moulton 
acknowledges that get- 
ting the entire state 
covered by mobile crisis 
will be challeng- 
ing, in part because it's 
hard to find qualified 
mental health workers in 
many parts of Vermont. 
She estimates that die 
state's mobile crisis 
units will probably need 
“another two months or 
more” before they're “at capacity.” 

A final irony of die Mason Taser 
incident: Vermont's law enforcement 
agencies first began acquiring Tasers, 
in part, as a response to the lethal police 
shooting of a mentally deranged maa 
On Dec. 2, 2001, police shot Robert 
“Woody” Woodward, 37, outside the All 
Souls Church in Brattleboro. According 
the attorney general’s report on the in- 
cident, which cleared Brattleboro police 
officers of any wrongdoing, Woodward 
had exhibited signs of an “extreme psy- 
chotic episode." 

Public pressure after that shooting 
prompted police to reexamine their 
use-of-force protocols and look for 
“less-than-lethal" ways of subduing 
hostile suspects. ® 
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Weinberger’s Condo Project Not the Fresh Start 
Some Neighbors Were Expecting 



THEY DIDN'T. 

ALAN BJERKE 


K aren Crosby says she’s 5 
“shocked” by what’s happened ® 
to the property across from 
her Old North End home of 36 

Over the past two weeks, excavators 
have demolished more titan 80 percent 
of the 16,500-square-foot building on 
the corner of Berry Street and North 
Avenue. The jolting contrast between 
what was there and what remains is 
causing many neighbors to wonder how 
the redevelopment project — which aims 
to turn an old automobile showroom and 
warehouse into mixed-price condos - 
qualifies as an “adaptive reuse" under 
die Burlington zoning code. 

It’s also left some of them wondering 
what exactly Burlington Mayor Miro 
Weinberger has to do with it 

The Hardand Group, cofounded and 
for years corun by the Queen City's new 
leader, secured adaptive reuse designa- 
tion by promising to rehabilitate an 
unspecified portion of die structure 
diat stood for decades on the .65-acre 
parcel. In return, the city permitted 
the Hardand Group to construct about 
twice as many condo units at the site 
than would otherwise have been al- 
lowed. When completed next year, 
Packard Lofts will consist of25 two- and 
o diree-bedroom condos widi sale prices 
t; ranging from about $150,000 to more 
5 dian $400,000. 

§ In razing most of what had been built 
| on the corner lot at 237 North Ave., the 
mayor's development company does 
not appear to have violated any city or- 
^ dimmer. But opponents of the housing 
£ project now under way say the Hardand 
o Group was deliberately coy — or flat- 
5 out misleading — in its presentations of 
| what it intended to do under the rubric 
of "adaptive reuse.” Some neighbors 
posting on the Front Porch Forum list- 

</i serv have renamed die project "Adaptive 
g Misuse” and "Maladaptive Abuse.” 

5 In a sworn court statement in 2005, 

S! Weinberger’s development partner 
Chuck Lief said, “Some portions of the 
existing building will be demolished 
to accommodate allowable new con- 
“ struction and the interior garage. Other 
5 portions will be rebuilt to restore its 
j present appearance. Other portions will 
o be reused or converted as is.” Under 
£ Hartland’s plan. Lief added, “the entire 


structure one can now see will continue 
to be strongly visible virtually as it pres- 
ently stands, except that key historic 
features will be restored.” 

But the single-family-size edifice 
that remains looks as though it sur- 
vived an aerial bombing — or a tornado. 
Everything around it has been flattened, 
including trees at the western edge of 
the property, wltich ends at a steep em- 
bankment overlooking Lake Champlain. 

Since bang sworn into office in April, 
Weinberger's name has been removed 
from the Hardand Group’s website. The 
mayor explains that he now holds only 
a “passive, minority" stake in the North 
Avenue project — meaning he’s “not 
involved in the day-to-day running of 
the construction job” but adds that he 
will derive "financial benefit" from the 
development. 

During die mayoral campaign in 
January, Weinberger said dial he saw 


no conflict between leading the city 
and working to build a private develop- 
ment here. “I don't see why a Burlington 
mayor should not be a city property 
owner,” he said then. 

In an interview last Friday, 
Weinberger insisted that his firm's sub- 
missions throughout an eight-year-long 
battle to win approval for the project 
“were clear that a lot of the building 
would come down." He added that the 
project is being carried out “very much 
within the way the adaptive reuse or- 
dinance works.” Lief echoed diat in a 
Saturday interview, saying, “If people 
listened, diere was never a time when we 
made promises” as to exactly how much 
of the full 16,500-square-foot structure 
would be left standing 

Alan Bjerke was listening, but didn’t 
like what he heard. An attorney living 
in a Lakeview Terrace home direedy 
adjacent to die site, Bjerke relentlessly 


battled die condo project during the 
kical permitting process and subse- 
quently in the state’s Environmental 
Court and Supreme Court “We asked 
diem over and over to detail specifically 
what they were going to tear down," 
Bjerke said last week. “They didn’t” 

Ivan Goldstein, another Lakeview 
Terrace resident adds in regard to 
Weinberger and Lief, “They think 
diey're doing a service, and they use all 
the right language to get what they want 
to build. But at the end of the day they're 
developers who want to maximize their 

Ellie Kenworthy, a member of the 
city’s Development Review Board at the 
time it approved the condo project, says 
now that she's perplexed as to how the 
Hartland Group can describe what it's 
done at 237 North Avenue as “adaptive 
reuse.” That claim "doesn’t pass die 
straight-face test,” Kenwordiy declares. 

But Austin Hart, the DRB’s current 
chair and a member at die time it ap- 
proved the Packard Lofts project, says 
die project does qualify’ for the adap- 
tive reuse designation because it was 
subjected to “a very thorough review" in 
diat regard. 

“More review than perhaps any 
project in Burlington's history," adds 
die Hardand Group's attorney, Brian 
Dunkiel. “It seems premature to judge 
what this adaptive-reuse project is going 
to look like when it’s completed.” 

Confusing matters is that the zoning 
ordinance contained no definition of 
"adaptive reuse” in 2005 when the 
Hartland Group was approved to build 
more condos than is normally permit- 
ted in the “residential medium density” 
zone that encompasses the area around 
Lakeview Terrace. The city has since 
spelled out what qualifies for "adap- 
tive reuse” designation but because die 
Packard Lofts project won city approval 
seven years ago, the new definition 
doesn’t apply. 

Lief himself concedes that the con- 
trast between the current and previous 
appearance of the property can lead 
to the sort of skepticism voiced by 
Kenworthy. “If people look at the struc- 
ture today and they’re asked, ‘Does that 
look like adaptive reuse to you?’ I'd prob- 
ably say, ‘No, it doesn't look like that to 
me, eidier.'" But he adds diat the project 


will ultimately resemble what had stood 
on the site for decades. 

The Hartland Group lias demolished 
a 14,000-square-foot addition to a 
2600-square-foot Packard automobile 
showroom built in 1923. Few would 
quarrel with Lief's description of the 
now-removed 80 -year-old warehouse 
as an undistinguished architectural 
“hodgepodge.” 

On die other hand, the 90-year-old 
brick building left standing amid the 
rubble - which will be incorporated 


nearby streets also include at least a few 
residents who welcome the project 
Regardless of the "adaptive 
reuse” dispute, the Hardand Group 
is eligible for the higher number of 
condos under the terms of another 
zoning stipulation that rewards 
conversions of commercial proper- 
ties to residential use. And both the 
Environmental Court and Vermont 
Supreme Court have backed the com- 
pany in legal challenges brought by 
Bjerke and other nearby residents. 
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into die Packard Lofts development — is 
one of the last automobile showrooms of 
that era left in Chittenden County. Lief 
says his firm is spending large amounts 
of money to restore and repurpose the 
original retail space. 

But diat's not good enough for some 
neighboring property owners, who are 
militant in their resistance to any con- 
struction that could affect their quiet 
enclave, which offers stunning views of 
Lake Champlain and die Adirondacks. 
Outsida-s engaged in development 
fights widi Lakeview Terrace residents 
say a strong element of NIMBYism runs 
along the street bordered on the south 
by the former site of Burlington College 
and on the north by the lot where 
Weinberger and Lief are building the 
Packard condos. Lakeview Terrace and 


Environmental Court Judge Meredith 
Wright wrote in 2006 that “it would 
be an absurd result” to prevent the 
Hartland Group's “removal of build- 
ing elements necessary to make reha- 
bilitation safe for future use or make 
the new construction possible at all." 

Weinberger himself defends the 
condo project as a “much-needed” addi- 
tion to diecity’scrimpedhousing inven- 
tory, as well as a "positive addition to die 
neighborhood." © 
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What’s Holding Up the Michael Jacques Trial? 
The Busy Couple Defending Him 



THE HUSBAND-AND-WIFE1EAM DEFENDING MICHAEL JACQUES 
SPEGIAUZES II DEATH-PEIALTY GASES. 

NONE OF THEIR CLIENTS HAS EVER BEEN EXECUTED. 


B rooke Bennett’s grandmother, 
Lucinda Milne, went to federal 
court in Burlington last Friday 
hoping the judge would set a 
February trial date for her granddaugh- 
ter’s alleged killer. 

It was four years to the day since 
Michael Jacques was arrested in con- 
nection with the rape and murder 
of Bennett, his 12-year-old niece — a 
brutal crime that shocked and outraged 
Vermont and led to die passage of 
tougher sex-crime laws. 

Milne attended the scheduling 
conference, at which Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Craig Nolan confirmed that 
federal prosecutors could be ready for 
trial in six months. From the bench, US. 
District Judge William K. Sessions III 
agreed that “this ease has been going on 
a long time, and we should be pushing 
this along.” 

But just minutes later, Sessions laid 
out a more leisurely timetable and set 
a trial date of September 3, 2013. Later, 
outside die courthouse, a teary-eyed 
and shaky Milne said, "That sounds like 
September 2050 to me right now." 

Thereason for the del ay: a scheduling 
conflict. One of the two death penally' 
specialists appointed to defend Jacques 
is representing another accused killer 
s in January in Puerto Rico. The trial is 
*-> expected to last six mondis. As attorney 
S; David Ruhnke told Sessions last week in 
< Burlington, “I can’t be in two places at 
£ once.” 

Si Seated beside the white-haired 
Ruhnke was Jean deSales Barrett, his 
wife and longtime law partner. The two 
S> are among the most acclaimed death 
p penalty lawyers in the U.S. The New 
° Jersey-based couple was appointed to 
g Jacques’ defense team in 2009 after 
6 federal prosecutors decided to seek die 
death penalty for the accused killer. 
Federal law requires defendants 
> facing execution to be represented by 
“ lawyers with experience trying capital 
§ cases. Since Vermont doesn't have a 
death penalty, very few criminal de- 
fense lawyers here have the required 
know-how, says Vermont Law School 
£ professor Cheryl Hanna. So Ruhnke and 
f: Barrett were brought in to assist Federal 
i Public Defender Michael Desautels in 
< what’s expected to be die most watched 
S mu rder trial in years. 


“It’s not unusual at all for these law- 
yers to be extremely busy," says Hanna. 

It’s no wonder the couple — par- 
ticularly Ruhnke — is in demand. Over 
die course of his 36-year legal career, 
Ruhnke has been in more than 100 jury 
trials in state and federal courts. He has 
tried 16 capital punishment cases — 10 
in federal court Fourteen of those trials 
ended with life verdicts; two that re- 
sulted in deadi sentences were later set 

In other words, no client of Ruhnke's 
has ever been executed. 

“David Ruhnke has tried more fed- 
eral death penalty cases than any other 
lawyer in the United States," says David 
Bruck, a defense attorney from Virginia 
specializing in capital punishment. He 


has known Ruhnke and Barrett for 20 
years. “He's smart. Good judgment 
Hard worker. And he doesn’t sweat the 
small stuff." 

Ruhnke and Barrett declined to be 
interviewed outside the federal court- 
house on Elmwood Avenue, but Ruhnke 
remarked that their lives are “an open 
book." Indeed, the public record is full 
of news accounts documenting his and 
Barrett’s high-profile careers — and the 
notorious criminals they've been called 
upon to defend. 

In the early ’90s, Ruhnke was ap- 
pointed in die first federal death penalty 
case to go to trial in the Northeast, and 
secured a life sentence for notorious 
Mafia hit man “Tommy Karate” Pitera 
after a jury convicted him of murdering 


six people and orchestrating a vast drug 
ring in Brooklyn. More than a decade 
later, in 2007, Ruhnke persuaded a jury 
to spare the life of New York drug traf- 
ficker Kenneth "Supreme” McGriff for 
ordering the murders of two rivals, one 
of diem rapper Eric “E. Money Bags” 
Smidi. 

Ruhnke has also been called on to 
defend terrorists feeing the needle. He 
was co-counsel for two al- Qaeda op- 
eratives who participated in the 1998 
bombings of American embassies in 
East Africa, which killed 224 people and 
injured thousands. The jury spared their 

Two months ago, the defense for a 
high-profile terror suspect — a co-defen- 
dant of 9/11 mastermind Klialid Sheikh 
Mohammed - formally requested that 
Ruhnke join the team. 

The upcoming murder trial in Puerto 
Rico centers on Alexis Candelario- 
Santana, who feces a deadi sentence for 
committing or ordering the murders of 
21 people between 1993 and 2009. 

A caseload like that could weigh on a 
lawyer's conscience, but defense lawyers 
who know Ruhnke describe him as a 
consummate professional who remains 
focused on defending his clients. 

“David's sort of a classic example of 
a guy who doesn't read his press clip- 
pings,” says Joshua Dratel, a New York 
City defense attorney who defended the 
embassy bombers alongside Ruhnke. 

Barrett, too, is an expert in the death 
penalty. She has tried nine capital 
murder cases - three of them federal 

- that resulted in life verdicts. She 
has been appointed “learned counsel” 

— an old-fashioned term for lawyers 
experienced in capital cases — in more 
than 25 potential death penalty cases 
by courts in four different federal dis- 
tricts. One of those, in the late '90s, was 
the murder trial of a Connecticut man 
accused of burning his fiancee to death 
in the trunk of his car. It was the first 
Manhattan death penalty trial in four 
decades. 

Colleagues say Ruhnke and Barrett, 
like most death penalty defense lawyers, 
are motivated by a philosophical objec- 
tion to capital punishment and a belief 
diat even the most heinous criminals 
deserve a good defense. 

"David also just believes in what 



Weinberger Scraps Moran Plan, 

Ice Factor “Disappointed” 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

Declaring that he would "not risk Moran becoming another Burlington 
Telecom," Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger scrapped his predecessor's 
plans for turnip the former power plant into an indoor ice-climbing facility. 

Weinberger announced on Monday that the city would undertake a new 
competitive process to determine the future of the hulking waterfront structure 
and seek a new home for the 
adjacent Lake Champlain 
Community Sailing Center. 
His “five-point action plan" 
envisions a $3 million upgrade 
to the waterfront bike path 
and a "world-class skate 
park” on land around Moran, 
using a combined total of 
about $5 million worth of tax 
increment financing (TIF) 

In response, officials with 
Ice Factor, the Scotland-based 
company that planned to 
build the ice-climbing wall, 
said they were disappointed 
to learn from media reports that their project had been axed, and they blamed 
city hall forthe complex development deal fallingapart 

“We have yet to receive any formal update from die new mayor or his 
administration on the future of the Moran development," Ice Factor managing 
director Jamie Smith wrote in an email on Tuesday, the day after the mayor’s 



Weinberger said he’s been in regulf 
of Ice Factor's board. His office then 
supplied a copy of a July 2 letter 
addressed to Smith that gives the 
formal notification, which on July 3 
Smith said he had not received. 


contact with a Montreal-based member 



To read the full 
story, go to 

sevendaysvt.com 


lawyers are supposed to do - there 
has to be one person in all the world 
who will stand up for someone rather 
than just assume that they 
are guilty and should be 
executed before they are 
tried,” says Bruck. 

To a lot of Vermonters, ^H| 1 1 [ 
the evidence against HjlJ[ 
Jacques appears over- 
whelming, his guilt all but 
assured. Prosecutors have alleged 

that Jacques created a 

fictitious internet sex ring to lure 

Brooke Bennett to his house, 

where he is accused of drugging, 
raping and murdering the girl before 
leaving her body in a shallow grave 
in the woods. 

But Vermont Law School's Hanna 




and others 


n against assuming the get it.” © 


case is a slam dunk — or that a guilty 
verdict would result in the death sen- 
tence. Data compiled by the Federal 
Death Penalty Resource 
Counsel — a group of 
legal experts that includes 
Bruck, Rub nke and Barrett 
— show that in more than 
200 capital cases diat 
required juries to choose 
between sentencing a de- 
life in prison or death, they 
opted for life two-thirds of the time. 

Ruhnke and Barrett's record beats 
that. 

"Nobody should take for granted 
anything about the case, particularly 
the sentencing,” Hanna says. “Just 
because someone is charged with 
the death penalty doesn’t mean they'll 
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Don’t just ride, 

Bike MS. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY 

AUGUST 11-12 

REGISTER OR VOLUNTEER TODAY 

BIKE VERMONT.ORG 
r 800 344 4867 


Ride with friends and family! 
Choose 20, 40, 75 or 100 miles. 



^ ^Central Vermont Medical Center 

w Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.ora 
Central Vermont Women's Health - 371-5961. 

Call 371-4613 to schedule a tour of 
our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


"Everyone was 
very helpful. 
They look care 
of our needs and 
were very nice. 
We've been very 
happy here. " 
Olivia lerome 
celebrated 
the June 26 
arrival of baby 
brother Dominic 
Leo with a 
balloon bouquet, 
lots of smiles 
and her mom 
and dad, Emilie 
Parker and 
Daniel lerome. 
Little Dominic 
weighs 9lb/5oz 

and is 21 inches long. He looks a lot like his big sister who is happy 
to spend time with her baby brother this summer before she starts 
kindergarten in the fall.The Parker/leromes live in Montpelier, CVMC 
wishes them all the best. 







A New Book Goes Behind the Scenes 
of Circus Smirkus Over 25 Years 



N othing can duplicate the breath- 
less energy of a circus, with its 
aerial feats, precision jugglers 
and rambunctious downs. But 
the book Circus Smirkus gives it a go, and 
its many photographs of exuberant, plucky 
children nearly vibrate with excitement 
Subtitled 2S Years of Running Home to the 
Circus!, the new volume tells, of course, the 
story of Greensboro-based circus smkkus. 
starting with that of founder ROB MEHMIN. 
And the story evokes all the superlatives 


- Amazing! Incredible! - that big-top 
promoters have employed for more than a 
hundred years. 

Written by Mermin and Norwich 
writer ROB GURWITT, Circus Smirkus is 
presented in the alternating voices of the 
two Robs - first person and third — in- 
terspersed with oh-by-the-way sidebars, 
stand-alone quotes and additional memo- 
ries from participants, including executive 
director ED leclair. This approach, and the 
lively layout and typography by serena 


FOX DESIGN COMPANY of Waitsfield, give the 
narrative an air of having “acts" and “side- 
shows" rather than plain old chapters. It 
can be a little distracting but that's OK; 
you can read for a bit, stop and look at the 
pictures or checkout a sidebar on, say, how 
the circus got its name, or even skip ahead. 
Though the story flows in chronological 
order, it seems to invite readers to jump in 
anywhere. 

If you were to read from front to back, 
you’d learn first how Mermin "ran away" 
from Vermont to Europe to learn the 
circus arts; how, after more than a decade 
of exhilarating fun, grueling work and 
extraordinary training - including with 
the master mime artist Marcel Marceau 
in France - he returned to Greensboro, 
bought an old farm with a barn and started 
a children's circus; and then how that ven- 
ture evolved over a quarter-century. 

One of the most basic questions a reader 
may have is. Why a circus with kids? Here's 
how Mermin answers it: 

I was very impressed by the maturity 
of the children of professional circus 
artists I worked with in Europe. 

G towing up in the world of circus 
seemed to impart an education in 
life missing from normal schooling. 
Circus kids understood geography 
and spoke several languages by neces- 
sity. Tolerance of other cultures was 
ingrained. Every day featured hard 


in 


work, self-reliance, communal living 
and close-knit family life. I wanted 
to give American kids a taste of the 
same experiences. 

And so he did — not just to Vermonters 
but to children from 26 states and 32 

The book does not shy away from relat- 
ing difficulties that Mermin and Circus 
Smirkus endured over the years, from the 
serious - including near-bankruptcy - to 
the quotidian, as this opening to a chapter 
titled "Another Fine Mess” reveals: 

It's 2008. Already on this tour, Troy 
has driven a stake through a town 
water line. The pie car has come 
unhitched and passed the truck that 
was pulling it — on the interstate. A 
new rental generator has fried all the 
lights in the tent. 

No mishap was as dire, however, as the 
tragic accident described in the chapter 
called simply "Maryn." A circus enthusiast 
and counselor from Holland, Maryn van 
dcr Vaait quickly won not only the affec- 
tions of the Smirkus ltids in the summer 
of 1989, but the heart of ringleader Rob 
Mermin. After an afternoon swim at a 
nearby lake, the two conversed about their 
future together, Mermin writes, and then 
got into their car. Rob Gurwitt picks up the 


I Middlebury Actors Workshop Delivers 
1 Delectable Drama — Through Theater Games 

BY MEGAN JAMES 


■ hope you all feel safe here — 

I and are willing to go with it," 

■ says acting instructor Marty at 

■ the beginning of Circle Mirror 
Transformation, a play set entirely in a 
community acting workshop. She might 
as well be speaking to the audience. Over 
the next hour and 50 minutes, the actors 
will engage in theater game after theater 
game — and the revelations will come 
pouring out 

CMT is the second play by 30-year- 
old Annie Baker of Amherst. Mass., 
that MIDDLEBURY ACTORS WORKSHOP has 
produced. Last year, MAW did Body 
Awareness, about a lesbian couple and 
their 21-year-old son whose lives are 
turned upside down during the nearby 
college’s Body Awareness Week. Both 



plays, and one more called The Aliens, 
are set in Shirley, a fictional Vermont 
college town — a fitting backdrop for the 
Mi ddlebury actors. 

But CMT is a different kind of play 
from Body Awareness. “Annie is trying to 
capture real life in an almost naturalis- 
tic way,” writes California-based Mark 
Ramont in a director's note. "As such, the 
play’s delights are of a more subtle kind 
and take a certain amount of patience." 

The opening scene features the five 
workshop participants lying on their 
backs on the floor. One of them says, 
“One." There’s a pause. 

Another person says, “Ttyo.” 

When two more participants shout out 
“Three!” simultaneously, we discover that 
this is a dieater game. They’re attempting to 


■ GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Headed back to the Bam, Maryn 
was driving, Rob and Rufus were in 
the passenger seat. On a washed-out 
part of the dirt road, the car suddenly 
veered off into a tree. Marfn was 
kiUed instantly; Rufus appeared dead 
and Rob was lyingin the road, his life 
dangling by a thread. 


FOB ALL THE BLOOD, 


III.., 

TALES OF JOY, 
DETERMINATION 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
AND VICTORY MORE 
THAN COMPENSATE. 


fascinating chapter details an evolutionary 
leap: With "the advent of the Russians" - 
professional circus coaches - the kids' de- 
light in performance began to be balanced 
with "athleticism and technical ambition." 
writes Gurwitt. Circus Smirkus, and 
Greensboro, Vt, were changed forever. 

It’s not just a commemorative book 
that has marked the past year in the life 
of Circus Smirkus. Students from the 
National Circus School of Cuba arc per- 
forming in this year’s torn-, called “Topsy- 
Turvy Time Travel.” It is the first US./ 
Cuba youth circus cultural exchange. 
Vermont filmmaker signe Taylor’s 2011 
documentary about the troupe. Citrus 
Dreams, is airing on public television 
stations around the country. Not least, 
another generation of youngsters has run 
away to the circus, every one finding skills, 
strength and confidence they didn't know 
they had. And having big- top- size fun. 

"People always expect me to use circus 
metaphors, but personally I think Smirkus 
is like watching a child grow,” writes 
LeClair. “On the one hand it's the most 
ordinary thing in the world; on the other, 
it’s a miracle." © 


Despite serious injuries, including 
a broken neck - and a broken heart - 
Mermin obviously survived, as did his be- 
loved dog, Rufus. As both lay in hospitals 
that day, the young troupers made a brave 
decision that troupers always do: The 
show must go on. This time, for Maryn. 

For all the blood, sweat, tears and 
mud in die story of Circus Smirkus, talcs 
of joy, determination, accomplishment 
and victory more than compensate. One 


Owome to the Circus! by Rob Mermin 
pages. S20. 

Circus Smirkus is currently on its New 
England Big Top Tour. Topsy-TUrvy Time 
Travel. - For schedule, tickets and other info. 



get in tune with one another by counting to 

10 . 

meussa lourie. MAWs artistic direc- 
tor, plays hippie-dippy acting instructor 
Marty, kevin commins. with his long, 
bleached-blond ponytail is James. 
Marty’s reluctant-to-be-taking-this- 
class husband. A bubbly jenny gundy 
plays Theresa, the “real” actor, who 
recendy left a career in New York City 
to escape a smothering boyfriend. And 
14-year-old gianna kiehl is 11 
pitch-perfect Lauren, a sullen 
teenager angling for the lead 1 1 1 3 1 
in her high school play. 

But it's hard to keep your 
eyes off ethan bowen as Schultz, the 
socially awkward, recendy divorced 
carpenter who's looking for love in all 
the wrong places. It's fascinating to 
watch Bowen, a big barrel-chested guy, 
embody a character who much of the 
time seems to wish he could make him- 


his thick legs stretched straight in front 
of him, he looks like a giant child. 

Marty’s class feels, at times, more like 
a group dierapy session than an acting 
workshop. She asks die students to use 
each other to recreate tableaux of their 
painful childhood memories. In another 
exercise, actors have to pretend to be one 
another, revealing personal details they 
may have learned in confidence. 

Teenage Lauren isn't happy about it. 
“Are we going to be doing any 
real acting, like reading from 
1 1 1 a play?" she complains. Teen 
lUifl actors don’t always get the 
teen thing down on stage, but 
Kiehl does. She’s simultaneously sweet, 
vulnerable and disaffected Her Lauren 
is insecure, but forceful. "1 don’t get it,” 
she says during the counting exercise. 
But she keeps showing up. 

Lauren finds a kindred spirit 
in Schultz. When it's her turn to 


self invisible. Bowen hulks around the 
stage widi plodding steps. When he sits 

on the floor, his shoulders hunched and MIODLEBURY ACTORS » R22 



It’s simple. Expert mechanics and 
fast turnaround time on repairs. 
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The European 
& American Gallery 

NEW INSTALLATION NOW OPEN 

Come take a look at the exciting new additions to the European and American 
Gallery at the Fleming! Modern and contemporary giants from the Fleming 
Museum's own collection, including Roy Lichtenstein, Claes Oldenburg, 

Andy Warhol, and Edward Ruscha join the Old Masters for a lively update in 
our permanent collections gallery. 

of VERMONT M U S E U M 

www.flemingmuseum.org | 656.0750 







STATEO/THEartS 


A Multimedia Work in Progress 
Thinks Inside the (Music) Box 


BY L 


Y J. WESTLEY 


J udging from a description of the 
upcoming dance-theater piece 
"Orkestriska’s Box,” you would 
be forgiven for drinking it's a sur- 
realist version of The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame set to music and given a female 
protagonist 

The work’s influences are varied: 
tum-of-the-20th-century ballet and grand 
opera; Gestalt psychology; burlesque the- 
ater; the 1951 film The Tales of Hoffmann; 
a little girl in a tutu; die Folies Bergere: 
gender stereotyping Add stop-motion ani- 
mation and an original score composed for 
an old-fashioned Porter music box, and the 
imagery practically gets up and tap dances 
across the room. 

"Orkestriska's Box.” which premieres in 
November, is a collaborative production of 

and thoughtfaucet. and die porter music 


played by a $13,000 Porter music box on 
loan from the museum. 

The show relies heavily on physical 
acting and characterization to tell die story 
(words, not so much). Street sequences are 
narrated by music and populated by pup- 
pets made by MEGHAN DEWALDofBurlington; 
her husband, gahlord dewald, is creating 

narrate the dream sequences. The founder 
of Thoughtfaucet studio, Gahlord Dewald 
likens his methods to the process for early 
“South Park” animation. 

“What I do is tangible media made of 
collage and paper cutouts,” he explains. 
"Our work is much closer to experimen- 
tal weirdo animation dian to Disney or 
Pixar, because any CGI that is sub-Pixar 
standards looks really, really bad. Tangible 
media, on the odier hand usually look 


WE WANT TO MAKE SHOWS THAT BRIDGE THE 
GAP BETWEEN COMMUNITY AND ART. 

AND I REALIY BEUEVE THAT NEW AND 
IDISCII 


TRISH DENTON 


BOX MUSEUM of Randolph. Tuppence 
principal trish denton. an actor, dancer, 
street performer and teacher, conceived 
and wrote the script, which was initially 
inspired by a 3-ycar-old in a tutu dancing 

“Seeing that little girl dance just 
brought up all of these ideas of how we're 
raising girls to be ballerinas, and how so 
much of musical theater relies on these 
stereotypes of how men and women fall 
in love," Denton says. “She made me think 
about 


and specifically this idea of the ‘kept' 
woman — the 1950s housewife, or the per- 
fect ballerina.” 

The character of Orkestriska - who 
lives inside a music box and watches the 
worldgo byoutsideher window — was born 
at that moment, but the story expanded 
as Denton drew from classical and con- 
temporary inspirations. Other Tuppence 
members began contributing ideas and 
talent. Vocalist jane beaumont-snyoer and 
composer ranoal pierce brought classi- 
cal training to balance Denton's “crazy 
art,” she says. As Orkestriska, Beaumont- 
Snyder will vocalize with an acoustic 
ensemble and with Pierce’s compositions, 
transposed onto a copper record and 



The dream sequences will be projected 
directly onto the back of Orkestriska’s 
music box. representing her only interac- 
tion with the real world outside her beau- 
tiful prison. 

“She's challenged by what she sees out- 
side ofher music boxbecause itshowslife 
being actually lived — unlike her own little 
world, where she might be on a pedestal, 
but she's essentially trapped,” Denton says. 

In some ways, It's an apt metaphor for 
what the Tuppence Coloured Ensemble 
is trying to do with this show; break free 
of real or imagined constraints and offer a 
new perspective to Burlington theatergo- 
ers. The production is the group's first real 
opportunity to “test die waters of doing a 
higher level of work, and to see if getting 
paid to work as artists is a viable way of 
making a living here,” Denton says. 

“It’s also really important to me that 
we bring new theater here and contribute 
to a creative economy in Burlington," she 
adds. “We don't want to just go off to New 
York to do our work; there are actors and 
artists right here with amazing skills and 
creativity that should be used. I feel like, if 
we’re not finding the oudet we want in the 
platform that's already been created, then, 
OK, let's build it." 


Of course, creating a new platform for 
sustainable physical theater in Burlington 
involves at least a small pot of money for 
sets, lights and salaries. The ensemble is 
attempting to raise about $9000 before 
the production, much of which Denton 
hopes will come from local sources. 
Opportunities to participate are spelled 
out on the production's website. 

“I can write lots of grants to try to 
get money from national funds like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, or I can try to 
build relationships with businesses and 
individuals right here who will be directly 
affected by new theater in Burlington," she 
says. “We want to make shows that bridge 
the gap between community and art, and I 
really believe that new and interdisciplin- 
ary art can do that.” 


If the Hippence Coloured Ensemble 
doesn't raise the desired amount, though, 
the show will still go on. 

“I love working with all of the re- 
sources available to me, whether that's 
human imagination or physical materials," 
Denton notes. “At this point, I don't know 
whether this will be set in the late 1800s 
or the 1940s, but as long as it retains an 
antiquated, storybook theme, it could be 
anything. We'll just have to see what mate- 
rials we can get our hands on." © 


Landi ng Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington. Times and admission TBD. 
orttestriskasbox.com 


Middlebury Actors 


impersonate him in an exercise, she 
talks about his recent divorce. “I'm in a 
lot of pain about it," she says, pretending 
to be Schultz. Then she pauses. “But, on 
the bright side, I have more time to work 
on my chairs." Another pause. "I’m an 

The play unfolds over the course of 
a six-week workshop, and we only see 
the characters in cl ass. Each time we 

have learned much more about each 
other than we have. Some developments 
are revealed onstage, but plenty more 
happen offstage. We can infer, for ex- 
ample, that Marty and James' marriage 
is on the rocks and that their daughter 
is troubled, but we only see fragments. 
We watch James' affection for Theresa 
blossom in exercises, such as when the 


pair is instructed to have a conversation 
using one word each. “Goulash, gou- 
lash.” Theresa says solemnly, looking 
deep into James' eyes. “Ak-mak," James 
answers, with all his heart “Ak-mak." 

In the play’s tensest scene, Marty 
asks each participant to write down a 
secret then fold up the paper, throw it in 
a bag and pick out a different one to read 
aloud. Schultz's hands are visibly shak- 
ing. but he goes along with die exercise 
- and the revelations are momentous. 

It may be more drama than any com- 
munity acting workshop should reason- 
ably have. But it makes for great theater. 
© 


produced by Middlebury Actors 
Workshop. Thursday through Saturday, 
July 5-7. 8 p.m. at Town Hall Theater in 
Middlebury. S10-20. to wnhal It heater, 
org. middlebury actors.org 
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(mostly) taxpaying lives, so before you 
go whining about the military-industrial 
complex sucking up your pseudo-tax 
dollars, maybe ask yourself why you're al- 
lowed to bitch and moan about everything 
from train whistles to airplanes. 

This is complete and utter hypocrisy 
in a state that presents itself as tile queen 
of green but where landowners cry and 
complain about windmills "in their back- 
yand." Vermont And Chittenden County in 
particular needs a serious makeover to clear 
up a bad case of two-facedness that seems 
to have gone way beyond the point of con- 

Steven Jones 

PLATTSBURGH N.Y. 


IN DEFENSE OF BURLINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Richard Handels man’s letter about diver- 
sity in the Burlington schools [Feedback, 
"How Does SBHS Do It?" June 20] is 
misleading and sheds more fog than light 
about integrating immigrant children with 
challenging needs. By citing die successes 
of a young Asian and implying diat SBHS 
has some special formula for success that 
Burlington ought to follow, liandclsman 
forgets that Kevin Wang comes from a 
highly educated (his dad is a UVM eco- 
nomics professor) family who have lived 
in the USA for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Wang deserves his accolades, buthis 
profile is very different from the profiles of 
new immigrant students at BUS, especially 
the new refugee immigrants from Africa. 

In an atmosphere of tension about our 
public schools' capacity to integrate im- 
migrants widi challenging needs, Kevin 
Wang should not be the poster boy for the 
successful integration of these immigrants. 
It would have been more appropriate had 
Handclsman cited one ofthe scores ofBHS 
graduates from Asia. Africa, die Balkans 
or Eastern Europe who came from more 
humble backgrounds, distinguished them- 
selves while at BHS, and who went on to 
college and successful lives thereafter. 

So to answer Mr. Handelsman's ques- 
tion, “How does SBHS do it?": prob- 
ably not any diffcrendy than any other 
Chittenden County high school with 
talented and family-supported immigrant 
students. The better question is how well 
do all our Chittenden County high schools 
serve immigrant students with challeng- 
i ng needs, and why does BHS have more of 
these students than any odier high school 
in the county? 

John J. Cane 

BURLINGTON 


DINER PAYS OFF 

How nice to see a positive success story of 
a local business — the Pearl Street Diner 
[“A Pearl in the Rough,” June 12]. Having 
seen the before-and-after pictures, it truly 
is an American dream come true. Hard 


work does indeed reap rewards. The diner 

Jane Kaufmann 

REDINGTON SHORES. FLA. 


GOOD LUCK. GEKAS 

[Re Fair Game, "Ready, Aim, Fired." June 
27]: While I applaud Cassandra Gekas for 
her public-spirited announcement as a 

that she knew about the employment rule 
she was about to break. Paul Bums was 
right to protect the political neutrality of 
his organization and, while it might seem 
harsh to let Gekas go. he did the right thing 
I wish Cassandra Gekas very good luck 
in her quest for public office. She is taking 
on a very popular incumbent so she’ll 
need all the help - and luck - she can get 
1 also hope shell be able to find another 
job with health benefits very sooa 

Doesn’t this point tut the madness of 
tying health insurance to one’s employ- 
ment? It just makes no sense! Where else 
but in die United States could this even 
happen? Where else would a person lose his 
or her health insurance because he or she 
lost a job for any reason? All other "civilized" 
countries have health benefits assured for 
their citizens through publicly funded, ix\. 
"socialized,” medicine - a much better idea 
- especially when the private insurers are 
not part of the equation. 

Gerry Slaney 

WASHINGTON 


A LITTLE HEALTH-CARE 
REFORM HISTORY, PLEASE 

[Re "Some Vermonters Are Trying to Stop 
Health Care Reform - One Metaphor at 
a Time," June 13]: For 18 years the Ethan 
Allen Institute pointed out how unwise 

costly mess ofhealth care, critiquedsingle- 
payer foolishness and posed the hard ques- 
tions that single-payer advocates, driven 
onward through the fog by their mystical 
socialist theology, simply refuse to free. 

Interested parties can find all of the 
commentaries, reports and fact sheets 
(see especially "Ten Hard Questions") at 
ethanallenorg along with my 1992 Senate 
speech against former governor Howard 
Dean's health care megabill (Act 160 of 
1992), every provision of which was aban- 
doned, repealed, failed or had grievous 

For historical trivia buffs: On the day in 
1993 the Vermont Health Care Authority’s 
plan was released, the Burlington Five 
Press carried a front-page story headlined 
"Governor to unveil health plan: Single 
payer out of favor." In it Dean was quoted as 
saying “I’m not interested in debating with 
die Progressives. [They] have to get over 
diis obsession with a Canadian- style single- 
payer system.” Where is diat guy now that 
Vermont needs him? 

John McClaughry 

McClaughry is the founder and former 
president of the Ethan Allen Institute. 
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Cafe Breakfast 8 Lunch 
Monday-Friday 6am-3pm 

Brunch 

Saturday and Sunday 
7am-3pm 


30 VT Route 15, Jericho, VT. 05465 



Sunsets at Shelburne Museum: Rockets and Robots. 

Blast off for an evening of sci-fi fun. Create a robot with Dr. Bricklestein, 
build a rocket and enter another world through the exhibition Time 
Machines: Robots, Rockets and Steampunk. 5-7:30 p.m. July 12 

SUNSETS AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM 

Thursday evenings 5-7:30 through August 9 
Music at the Museum featuring Dave Keller. Enjoy a soulful summer 
evening with the award winning blues musician. July 19 
ArtScape. Rediscover your inner artist, while experimenting with a variety 
of artistic media. July 26 

The Future of Shelburne Museum. Director Tom Denenberg shares his 
thoughts on the museum’s future. To register please e-mail 
education@shelburnemuseum.org. August 2 

A Mechanical Affair, jules Verne meets Steve Jobs in the fantasy world of 
steampunk. Be transported into the 
neo- Victorian culture for the evening. 

August 9 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


Vermont residents $10 admission; children S5 
6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, Vermont, 
802-985-3346 
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We just had. to ask... 

Are Burlington 
gas stations 
gouging 
customers? 


BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

T liis week's question conies to us 
from an eagle-eyed consumer 
who wrote in wondering why 
gas prices around Burlington - 
ranging from $3.61 to $3.72 a gallon (for 
regular) in the last week of June — seem 
so much higher than those elsewhere in 
the state. 

Sure enough, trek down Route 7 and 
you’ll see the prices plummet: to about 
$3.59 in Vergennes, then to $3.53 in New 
Haven and finally to $3.40 a gallon in 
Middlebury. Last week, Vermont's aver- 
age gas price hovered around $3.55 a 
gallon — but ranged from a high of about 
$3.72 in Burlington to a low of $3.31 in 
Jay. 

Seriously, WTF? 

§ We're not the only ones asking: On 
“ Monday, Sen. Bernie Sanders wrote to 
S Federal Trade Commission chairman 
□ Jon Leibowitz and U.S. Attorney General 
£ Eric Holder requesting an investiga- 
W don into Burlington's high gas prices. 
Sanders points out dial in addition to 



the problems of oil speculation on Wall 
Street and record profits at major oil 
companies, just four companies own 58 
percent of the gas stations in Chittenden 
County. 

"Does that have an impact? Well, it 
might,” Sanders said in an interview. 

Bill Heffernan is one of the owners of 
Champlain Valley Plumbing and Heating 
in Middlebury and a purveyor of that elu- 
sive $3.40-per-gallon gasoline. 

"Basically, we set the tone in 
Middlebury," Heffernan says. "Whatever 
we go to, people follow.” 

What Heffernan means is that gas 
station owners and managers are paying 
close attention to where their competi- 
tors set their prices. In competitive mar- 
kets, every cent counts. 

Is competitive spirit what's missing 
from the greater Burlington gas market? 
If so, perhaps not for long: In May, Costco 
filed an Act 250 application to build a 
self-serve gas station at its Colchester 
warehouse. R.L. Vallee, Inc., which owns 
the Maplefields convenience store and 
gas station chain, requested party' status 
in die Act 250 hearing, couching opposi- 
tion to the project in terms of environ- 
mental concerns about nearby wedands. 
But Vallee also operates a Mobil station 


about a half mile from Costco — which, 
if granted permission to build its gas sta- 
tion, would probably undercut nearby 
competitors. 

While that Colchester Maplefields 
Mobil sold gas for $3.63 early this week, 
prices at other Vallee stations showed 
the influence of nearby competition. For 
instance, at the Middlebury Maplefields 
Mobil, diree-tenths of a mile from 
Heffernan’s business, prices last week 
started at $3.45 per gallon, just 5 cents 
above Heffernan’s price. (The Mobil's 
convenient Route 7 location and brand- 
name fuel could be factors.) 

Heffernan points out that another 
Vallee station in Addison County - this 
one in New Haven - sold gas for $3.53 
per gallon last week, while gas at the 
Mobil station in Morrisville priced out 
10 cents higher. R.L. Vallee’s president 
didn’t return messages requesting infor- 
mation about how the St. Albans com- 
pany sets prices at the pump 

Gas station owners, then, appear to 
exercise discretion in setting prices. Joe 
Choquette, a spokesman for the Vermont 
Petroleum Association, says that Vermont 
traditionally has a few pockets of “in- 
tense competition" - Rutland jumps to 
mind for him — where prices vary less 
from station to nearby station. Prices also 
tend to be lower in these areas; perhaps 
customers are traditionally more cost 
conscious, and gas station owners price 
accordingly. 

Some regions, like Burlington, are de- 
cidedly uncompetitive. Prices can vary by 
as much as 16 cents per gallon through- 
out the city. Choquette says that, if cus- 
tomers shopped purely based on price, 
they’d probably drive down prk'es across 
the board and reduce variation. But dtey 
don'L Brand loyalty, location and con- 
venience all play just as large a role in 
determining where customers shop as 
prices do. (If you are a bargain shopper, 
take note that on Monday morning the 
Burlington area's cheapest gas was sold 


at die Gulf station on Will is ton Road for 
$3.55 a gallon.) 

Still, competition - or lack thereof - 
in Burlington doesn't wholly explain why 
die city's prices are so much higher than 
those around the state. 

“There does seem to be a phenom- 
enon that the Burlington area does go 
down [in prices] more reluctandy than 
odier parts of the state," Choquette says. 

Yet another factor is die source of 
gasoline. Gas prices at various whole- 
sale locations — typically Albany, N.Y.; 
Springfield, Mass.; and Montreal— can 
vary from day to day. Heffernan tries 
to buy from the south, he says, because 
he often finds gas cheaper there, but 
he notes diat suppliers switch sources 
frequently. 

Even local industry experts have a 
hard time predicting what will happen 
to the price of gasoline over die course of 
the summer. Choquette declines to ven- 
ture any guesses. Heffernan points out 
that die price of crude oil is pretty low 
right now (about $82 per barrel) and says 
he doesn’t see it going any lower. 

Wholesale prices can fluctuate based 
on a number of factors. Sometimes po- 
litical turmoil in faraway countries has 
an impact. Other times. Mother Nature 
intervenes. Occasionally an actual short- 
age occurs, and sometimes refineries 
shut down for maintenance and put ad- 
ditional pressure on die market. 

As for Burlington's higher prices, 
Heffernan speculates about what's 
behind them: “Personal greed.” While he 
can’t say for sure what other stations are 
paying for wholesale gasoline, he knows 
what he's paying: about $3.07 per gallon 
last week, which left him with a 33-cent 
margin. “There's too many chains in the 
state of Vermont right now,” he opines. 
“They're all making a lot of money.” 
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JOIN THE 
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Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 
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Dear Cecil, 

Is it true that an electromag- 
netic pulse (EMP) would stop 
cars and trucks, and they 
would not run until fixed? 
Would our stores be empty 
of food because trucks could 
not move food to them? 
Would water to our homes 
stop flowing because of EMP 
damage to electrical equip- 
ment? Why don't we hear 
more about this? 

MarkTerry, Honolulu 

hat do you mean, 

hear more? We’ve 

heard plenty. 
We have, for starters, been ap- 
prised of tile EMP menace in 
a prescient 1993 column by 
(ahem) me. Admittedly I was 
suggesting EMP as a way of si- 
lencing obnoxious car stereos, 
which some may feel indicated 
a nonserious attitude toward 
the subject. This has left die 
heavy lifting in the EMP panic 
department to the likes of Newt 
Gingrich. Let me make up for 
that as best I can now. EMP 
could be. in theory, really bad. 

Aldiough EMP was under- 
stood in a general way back in 
Manhattan Project days, its 
potentially devastating impact 
didn't sink in until 1962, when 
the Starfish Prime atomic test 
over die Pacific unexpectedly 
wreaked electromagnetic havoc 
in Honolulu, 900 miles away. 
Hundreds of streetlights were 
knocked out, burglar alarms 


went off all over and interisland 
phone service was disrupted. 
Whoa, said startled scientists, 
atom bombs are worse than we 
thought. 

The electromagnetic energy 
generated by a nuclear detona- 
tion actually consists of three 
distinct pulses. The first, called 
El, attacks solid-state electron- 
ics such as computers, cell 
phones and televisions. The 
second pulse, E2, is similar to 
a lightning strike and can be 
stopped by surge protection, 
provided said protection wasn’t 
destroyed by the El pulse. 
The E3 pulse, perhaps die 
most insidious, is a slow, long- 
duration surge that attacks 


power-transmission lines and 
other electrical infrastructure. 

Scary, but why are people 
freaking out about EMP now? 
The first reason is that although 
the end of the Cold War has 
reduced die odds of a nuclear 
holocaust, the proliferation 
of atom bomb technology has 
increased die chances of other 
types of nuclear attack. An 
adroidy targeted EMP assault 
could cripple a country's high 
technology while not direcdy 
killing anyone, reducing the 
likelihood of nuclear retalia- 
tum. In 1999 members of the 
Russian Duma, upset over 
NATO bombings in Yugoslavia, 
hinted about an EMP attack in 
response. 

Currendy eight countries 
besides the U.S. could unleash 
a nuclear EMP assault, and 10 


odiers may be able to swing it 
soon. Nobody would put such 
a thing past the loose cannons 
running Nordi Korea (which 
apparently has the bomb) and 
Iran (which apparently doesn't 
yet). This led Newt “Mine the 
Moon" Gingrich to raise the 
specter of EMP doomsday 
during his recent presidential 
campaign. 

The second reason for re- 
newed fear of EMP is that we’re 
becoming increasingly depen- 
dent on fragile electronics. Back 
in 1993 the web barely existed, 
smartphones were unknown, 
and it wasn't unheard of to find 
vacuum tubes and nonelec- 
tronic controls at power plants 
and industrial facilities. Today, 
there’s vulnerable circuitry in 
just about everything. (OK. not 
barbecue grills. Barbecue grills 
are a rock.) 

Predictably, this fact has 
inspired apocalyptic scenarios: 
Imagine if every computer and 
embedded microchip east of the 
Mississippi stopped working! 
Maybe we're not exactly back 
to stone knives and bearskins, 
but you might want to dust off 
the typewriter. And prepare to 
put some serious time in on that 
bike — critical automotive elec- 
tronics could indeed be fried. 

Recognizing the situation. 
Congress established a com- 
mission to assess die EMP 
threat. In 2008 the commission 
reported that a couple of small 
nuclear devices exploded in die 
right places could shut down 
70 percent or more of the U.S. 
power system. Fixing it could 
take a while - some compo- 
nents, such as very high voltage 


transformers, can’t be produced 
quickly. Our natural gas infra- 
structure would likely also be 
knocked out, and much of our 
telecommunications capability 
would be destroyed. If I were 
at 30,000 feet in a fly-by-wire 
civilian aircraft at the time of 
the attack, let’s just say I’d be 
concerned. 

Defending against an EMP 
would be cosdy. You’d need 
lots of spare parts and low-tech 
backup systems, plus shielding 
of key elements. It's doable, but 
even the U.S. military hasn't 
made much progress. 

Scoffers, of whom your col- 
umnist is habitually one, may 
be inclined to dismiss EMP 
as another faddish concern 
of professional worrywarts. 
(Remember biological war- 
fare?) A successful assault 
would require mastery of mul- 
tiple complex technologies, and 
North Korea, for one, has been 
having a helluva time just get- 
ting rockets to work. 

However, the real danger 
may not originate in Pyongyang 
or Tehran but in that bundle 
of uncontrollable energy over- 
head. Every so often die sun 
unleashes geomagnetic storms 
powerful enough to destroy 
transformers and cause black- 
outs. The 1859 Carrington 
solar storm, the strongest ever 
recorded, was so powerful w 
that sparks from the currents 2 
induced in telegraph wires set g 
telegraph paper on fire. If a 5 
storm like that were to happen 5 
in the age of the iPad, why, in ° 
the twinkling of an eye our 
entire civilization might be shut 
d© 





WORK VERMONTERS ON THE . 


High Ranging 


BY KEN PICARD 

F ew Vermonters can boast as 
spectacular a view from their 
homeand office as John Frigault 
But in his case, home and work 
j are (lie same place. The 49-year-old park 

S ranger lives and works widi his wife and 

> fellow ranger, Kim, high 

< atop 968-foot Mt. Philo in 
£ Charlotte. 

§ The Frigaults may be 

relative newcomers to the 
268-acre Mt. Philo State 

nj Park, but they’re hardly 
- new to the state park 

jrj system. For the last eight 

§ years, die duo has spent six 
§ months each year working 
together as park rangers in 
die Wilgus, Townsend and 
> Jamaica state parks. Their 

° latest assignment, Mt Philo, 

> started in April. 

“ The couple moved to Vermont 

from Connecticut in 1992 and 
got married the following year — on 
a mountaintop, of course. For about 
six years, they owned and operated 
an off-the-grid alpaca farm in 
a Grafton, before getting into the 
5 park-ranger gig. 

$ 


Because Kim suffers from Raynaud's 
disease, a condition that makes her 
extremities highly sensitive to cold, she 
and John winter each year in Junquillal. 
It's a small intentional community on 
die Pacific coast of Costa Rica that 
was created by Gardener’s 
Supply founder Will Raap. 

Seven Days caught up 
with John Frigault at a scenic- 
overlook facing Kingsland 
Bay and die Adirondack s - 
a spot, he says, where many 
people hold weddings and 
other family gatherings. 
SEVEN DAYS: Tell me 
about yourtypical park 
visitor. 

JOHN FRIGAULT: It’s 
a very special, spiritual- 
type place. So we have 
people who come and do tai chi and 
yoga up here. And, being so close to 
Burlington and five colleges, we get 
lots of kids. 

SD: What's the best part of your job? 

JF: The people. What we're trying to 
do is provide the best possible visitor 
experience we’re able to — and this park 


makes it easy. As long as we maintain 
the infrastructure and make sure the 
buildings and bathrooms are nice and 
clean, then people come up here and 
see the view and get the breezes off the 
lake, and it's fantastic. And the sunsets! 
It’s like God stroking the heavens with a 
palette of color. 

SD: What's the worst part of your job? 

JF: That's a tricky question. There 
really hasn't been a downside. 
Sometimes within the park system, 
it’s hard to leave your park. We have 
a great, great management team, and 
they’re always telling us, "You need 
to leave the park and stay refreshed." 
But right now it’s just awesome. 
I have nothing to complain about 
whatsoever. 

SD: Ever had any unusual 
experiences in the park? 

JF: Yes, every day! One day after dinner 
we're walking to watch the sunset 
with our friends. It’s 45 degrees out 
and really breezy, and we go up to the 
rocks over there, and there’s this big 
pile of clothes and sneakers. My friend 
Angela peeks down, and I'm like, “Are 
there naked people down there?” And 
she’s like, “Yup!" I don't know why 
in 45-degree weather on a windy 
day people would take off all their 
clothes and go sit on a cliff, but it was 
kind of funny. 


SD: Any interesting wildlife 
encounters? 

JF: Not so much here yet. But at Wilgus 
[State Park], I saw two bald eagles 
fighting over the river. One of them 
plummeted down into the river with 
a big splash. Eagles can’t fly from the 
water, so it actually swam with its wings 
to die shore. And when it got to the 
shore, it ruffled its feathers and walked 
up and, I guess, found a place to dry off 
so it could fly again. 

SD: Why do people have to pay when 
they just walk into the park? 

JF: Our philosophy is, it’s an entrance fee 
to the park. So whether you’re walking, 
driving or riding your bike in, what 
we’re asking people to do is help support 
the park system. Because it takes a lot 
of time and money to keep this going 
for people. And a lot of work on a lot of 
different levels. We’re protecting this 
resource. We're not in it for the money. 
We're doing it because we love it 
SD: Do you get asked that question 
a lot? 

JF: Yeah, we hear it all the time. 

SD: Why do people need to keep their 
dogs leashed? 

JF: We love dogs. We have two and 
take them for a walk every day. But it’s 
easier when everyone keeps their dogs 
leashed, so they're not running through 
someone's wedding ceremony [laughs], 
SD: What's the hardest part of your 
job? 

JF: Enforcement We’re not police 
officers. We’re park rangers. When 
people are camping and drinking, they 
have to turn off their radios at quiet 
hours at 10 pan. We have to explain to 
diem that there are children over here 
sleeping. It’s a family park. But, for 
die most part, everyone is really, really 
cool here. 

SD: Have you and Kim always worked 
together in the parks? 

JF: Yup. We are an excellent team. 
Whatever 1 lack, she makes up for. ® 
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State Park 
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Vermont author Glenn Stout chronicles Fenway Park's remarkable first year 


B oston's Fenway Park is among 
the most famous and beloved 
sports arenas in the country. It 
is, as many a scribe has rhapso- 
dized over the last 100 years, baseball’s 
cathedral. The oldest, and smallest, 
Major League park in existence, it 
offers a unique game experience. That is 
largely owing to its unusual dimensions 
and quirks — the 

EM! ss. rs 

Triangle. 


Many crucial questions about the park's 
origins had never been adequately an- 
swered, he adds, not even in a history he 
wrote in 1987 for the Red Sox Yearbook 
commemorating the park’s 75th 
versary. Stout says that, as he searched, 

he turned up even more questions and ing baseball, that told 
misconceptions about the park. outfielders could play more shal- 

“We all think we know everything low at Fenway," Stout says. That 
there is to know about Fenway," he says, suited Hall of Fame center fielder 
“But there is so much to the story diat Tris Speaker, who in 1912 had oi 


635 feet from home plate, an un- 
fathomable distance by today's 
standards and a far cry from the 
420-foot marker currently in 
Fenway’s center. 

“From my experiences play- 


had never been told before." 

example. Stout notes that 


of the greatest defensive seasons 
Because of his elite speed, 


all allegiances adore it. It' 
with history and shrouded in mythology. 

This year, Fenway Park celebrates its 
centennial, and, in his book Fen way 1912: 
The Birth of a Ballpark, a Championship 
Season, and Fenway's Remarkable First 
Year, Alburgh-based sportswriter Glenn 
Stout offers an unusually comprehensive 
history. In that inaugural year, the team 

— in fourth place the previous season 

— became an unlikely powerhouse and 
World Series champion. Fenway Park 
was as much key to the team's triumph 
as were players such as Smoky Joe 
Wood, Harry Hooper and Tris Speaker. 

Stout is an accomplished 
sports writer and historian. 

He's authored, coauthored, 
edited or ghostwritten some 
80 books, including histories 
of the New York Yankees, 
the Chicago Cubs and the 
Red Sox. He writes a sports 
biography series, Good Sports, 
aimed at young adults. He is also the 
editor of tire annual anthology 


Baseball fans of Fenway’s unique footprint has nothing Speaker could cheat in and still 


do with its present-day surround- 
ings in Boston. Currently, the park 
is sandwiched between buildings on 
Lansdowne Street and Yawkey Way. 
Conventional thinking has long been 
that die park was designed to fit within 
those urban confines. But in 1912, die 


back when the 
ball was hit over his head, confi- 
dent that the closer outfield wall 
would bail him out if he misjudged 
its trajectory. In 1912, Speaker first 
performed what would become 
his signature play: die unassisted 


Fens in Boston more resembled farm- double play at second base, a rarity 


land than a cramped cityscape. 


for outfielders, also facilitated by 


“It looked like Kansas,” says Stout He Fenway’s smaller dimensions. 


discovered that the neighborhood i 
surrounding Fenway was made to fit the 
park, not the other way around. 

Before he became a writer. Stout 
worked as a librarian and i 


THERE IS SO MUCH TO THE STORY 


GLENN STOUT 


:ion. Both experiences served him well 
n writing and researching Fenway 1912. 


The Best American Sports Writing. But He says he unearthed a lot of informa- 


Fenway 1912 may be Stout’s most signifi- 
cant work to date. Earlier this year, the 
Society for American Baseball Research 
recognized it as the best book of baseball 
biography or history in 2011, granting it 
die prestigious Seymour Medal. 


n about the park's construction from baselines w 


“That’s something that directly im- 
pacted the fortunes of the Red Sox that 
year,” Stout says. 

Part of die charm of Major League 
Baseball's smallest park is its intimacy. 
Obstructed views and odd 
angles aside, it allows fans 
to be close to the action. 
Ironically, the initial reviews 
of die park suggested die 
exact opposite, as fans com- 
plained of a lack of closeness 
both to the field of play and to 
other fans. Stout explains that 
the initial layout was much different 
from that of the park today. For instance, 
the grandstands along the first and third 



plans and permits. Playing baseball ii 
his younger days was also key to unlock- 
ing some of Fenway’s mysteries, Stout 


mpletely isolated from 


the center-field bleachers, creating 
literal disconnect between fans. 

The footprint of Fenway as it is now 
didn't come into being until just weeks 
His sleuthing required reading be- before the 1912 World Series. The Red 
lb piece together the history of tween the lines and connecting dots Sox added nearly 12,000 seats 


Fenway Park, Stout spent three years re- from various sources. Stout essentially park, including bleachers in right field 


searching the book, meticulously comb- 
ing through the Boston Globe archives 
and microfilm of other newspapers for 
any tidbit he could find. But he says he 
specifically avoided reading odier histo- 
ries of the ballpark for fear of repeating 
inaccuracies. 

■Just because something was written 
before doesn’t necessarily mean it was 
true," Stout says in a phoneconversation. 


recreated the entire 1912 season from 
box scores and game reports. In this 
way, he discovered the important role 
the park played in tile Red Sox’s success. 

“For one thing, I noticed there was 
an increase in outfield putouts,” he structed in right field, but it 
explains. The Sox’s previous home, the solid. This right-field fenc 
Huntington Avenue Grounds, was cav- 
ernous compared to Fenway. In 1908, 

Huntington's center-field wall stood 


the playing field in front of die 
left-field wall - any ball hit into or over 
the now dramatically close left-field 
stands was considered a ground-rule 
double. Another new fence was con- 


tially a railing, and any ball that passed 
through it, or even under it, was a home 
run. It was die first time the park had 


been completely enclosed, becoming a 
structure comparable to the “bandbox" 
Fenway is known as today. 

The Red Sox went on to best the New 
York Giants in the 1912 World Series, a 
dramatic and controversial eight-game 
series they won four games to three — 
with one game declared a tie because 
of darkness. That season sparked the 
most successful run in Red Sox his- 
tory. Between 1913 and 1918, the team 
appeared in and won four more World 
Series championships. Then it sold 
Babe Ruth and endured an 86-year title 
drought before winning in 2004 and 
again in 2007. 

But, as Stout reveals in Fenway 1912, 
through it all — from Ted Williams to 
Yaz, from Bucky “Bleeping” Dent to 
David Ortiz — Fenway Park has re- 
mained a dynamic testament to a game, 
to a team and, ultimately, to a city. © 


0 Fenway 1912: The Birth of a Ballpark. 

Championship Season and Fenway's 
Remarkable First Year by Glenn Stout 
Houghton Mifflin Harcoutt.416 pages. Si 
hmhbooks.com 
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Vermont's hackers, artists and inventors 
are sharing ideas — and solving problems 


R emember when 
geeks were 
uncool? John 
Cohn does. The 
52-year-old IBM 
fellow recalls the disapproving 
look people shot him when, 
growing upi he told them he 
wanted to be an engineer. "I’ve 
spent my whole adult life trying to get 
other people interested in geekiness," 
he says. 

Looks like it worked — the Age ofthe Geek 
has arrived. 

With the advent of the internet, open-source 
software, and increasingly affordable and accessible 
high-tech tools, making stuff isn’t just possible; it’ 
hip Evidence of both qualities is in the pages of Make 
magazine, where readers find slouch-detecting belts 
and Star Wars deck chairs. Youll even find instructions 
for do-it-yourself space exploration using homemade 
satellites. Yes, really. 

Vermont’s “makers" - a term that originated in 
the early 2000s, meaning any amateur or professional 
inventor of physical objects — are formers, programmers, 
artists, educators and kids. Whether they’re dreaming up 
Roomba-style contraptions to scare the deer from their 
fields or creating sound installations for a gallery, makers 
have a few things in common: curiosity; a renegade. DIY 
spirit; and a willingness - even eagerness - to share. 
“The whole idea is that you give freely of your ideas," 

“There’s always been a core group of makers in 
Vermont, but they may not have called themselves 
makers," says Eric Hall, an active member in the newly 
formed Vermont Makers community. ”1 worked with a 
man who smelted his own metal to make a cannon from 
scratch.” 

Thanks to the formation of Vermont Makers; the 
unveiling of the University of Vermont^ new fabrication 
laboratory, or “fab lab”; and the announcement of a 
Champlain Maker Faire in September, the state's makers 
have been emerging, sharing ideas, collaborating on 
projects and developing physical spaces where they can 
work together. 

“The maker movement is really about taking back 
control of our consumerism, being more thoughtful 
about our relationship to the things that we use,” says Ken 
Howell, the interim director of Champlain College’s MFA 


in Emergent Media, who has partnered with Vermont 
Makers to host meet-ups. 

For Hall, who writes software for a livi ng, making is all 
about connecting with his 8-year-old son - they use LED 
lights to soup up model train sets together. “On a random 
rainy day, hell come say, 'Let’s go invent something.' That 
creativity is the key.” 

Seven Days peered into the Burlington area’s wild 
and woolly maker scene, which seems to be growing 
exponentially - just like the technology that fuels it. 

Farmers, the original makers 

Rob Rock is the 32-year-old co-owner of Pitchfork Farms 
in Burlington’s Intervale. On a recent drizzly afternoon, 
he’s out on his 16 acres with the prototype of his latest 
invention: the flame weeder. "It’s like a barbecue tank 
diat you roll around,” he explains with a grin. It looks 
about as safe. He's fixed a propane tankatop a rectangular 
metal frame on four wheels. A tube connects the tank to a 
row of miniature flame throwers below, positioned just a 
few inches above die seedbed. 

Burning off weeds isn’t a new concept. Farmers have 
long known that if you heat the water inside a weed's cells 
to 180 degrees Fahrenheit, you can rupture the cell wall. 
But Rock’s device makes the process easier. He doesn't 
have to carry a propane tank on hisback, and because his 
machine is the same widdi as the seedbed, he can burn 
die whole row at once. 


Rock borrows 
a lighter from a 
farmhand and lights 
the corner of a shred 
of cardboard, which 
he places on the bed 
directly in the flame 
weeder 's path. He turns 
on the propane and wheels 
the beast over the burning 
cardboard. Whoosh! Flames 
How onto the bed below. Rock 
grabs two handles on the front of the 
machine and, suddenly looking like a 
rk lord of the underworld, slowly pushes 
the weeder down the row. 

The project has made him a little nervous, 
"because, you know, you’re playing with fire," he says. 
Early in the weeder 's development. Rock would crouch 
down to ignite it with a barbecue lighter. One time he got 
too close, and the flames singed off his eyelashes. 

Once Rock has perfected the weeder, he plans to 
upload the blueprints to Farm Hack, a nationwide on- 
and off-line community of farmers who share projects, 
some modifying existing technology andothers inventing 

'The big problem on the modern small farm is 
that technology doesn't always exist at die scale we’re 
operating at." says Rock. For example, how does a small 
farmer dry his lettuce? Products abound to help 1000- 
acre forms wash and spin-dry their greens in bulk, but 
those machines are simply' too big. and expensive, for a 
farm the size of Pitchfork. 

’Tve seen people spinning leaves dry with those buckets 
where you turn the handle," Rock says. “I have a friend who 
connected human power to a washing machine - it’s since 
been abandoned for an electric motor." 

Rock's solution? He took apart a pair of household 
washing machines and rigged them so all he has to do 
to drain water from his arugula and spinach is toss the 
leaves in and hit "spin cycle." 

Rock's earlier creations can be found all over the 
farm. His first was a pedal-powered, prone workstation 
for hand weeding, which currendy sits uiyuscd beneath a 
tree near a buckwheat field. “I should rebuild that thing." 
muses Rock. Beside it is his first successful creation, a 
high-density seeder. 

Rock draws his designs on Google SketehUp. an 
easy-to-use 3-D modeling program, and has even taken 
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advantage of 3-D “printing," which spits out parts to 
order. For the seeder, he painstakingly machined 16 small 
plastic parts before he discovered he could have sent the 
design to ponoko.com to have them printed - for $3 each. 

Rock has no background in engineering. He's learned 
by taking things apart and putting them back together 
- and from reading Make magazine. That’s where he 
learned about the Arduino, a dirt-cheap, customizable, 
open-source microcontroller - essentially, the brain of a 
computer - that is changing the nature of DIY projects. 

The Arduino. which can receive input from the 
environment through sensors, has endless applications 
on the farm. One of them is the automated chicken 
coop that Rock read about in Make. Farmers have 
programmed their Arduinos to count their hens as 
they enter the coop at dusk. “When all four of your 
chickens have gone into the coop, it’ll send you a text 
message that says. 'The girls are home.' shut the door 
and turn on the light for an hour while they settle in," 


The group, which was formed in 2010 as an offshoot 
of the worldwide monthly hacker meetings known 
as 2600, recently became a nonprofit called Vermont 
Hackerspaces, Inc. Last January, Lab B took up residence 
in the former walk-in freezer of Burlington's Hood Plant. 
“Thati why there are drains on the floor," explains 
the group’s director, Jesse Krembs, a data engineer at 
FairPoint Communications. 

During Lab B’s regular open hours - Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 5 to 8 pjn. - hackers drop by to work 
on and sliare projects. On one recent evening, five core 
members take time off from their tinkering to welcome a 

That scene started in 1980s Germany with the Chaos 
Computer Club, a group of programmers advocating 
for government transparency and universal access to 
technology, explains Krembs. The club visited the U.S. in 
2000 to share its model for so-called hacker spaces, and 
the phenomenon of hackers collaborating in large groups 
took off. “Then we got more nerds,” says Krembs. “And 


all cleaned up and happy. The principle's the same 
technology and break it — or make it” 

At Lab B. there's a bit of both. And the group accepts 
new members, whether thcyconsider themselves hackers 
or makers. The only requirement is that members be 
"adult-type people," says Krembs. “It doesn't mean you 
are an adult It means you’re not a jerk.” 

Plenty of what hackers do at Lab B, says member Sam 
Stclfox, “is just to prove that we can do it” 

Frank Thornton, a former Shelburne police detective 
who now owns the digital forensics and penetration- 
testing firm Blackthorn Information Security, agrees. 
“There's nothing like getting a bunch of alpha geeks 
together and saying 'What if we press this button?"’ he 

But there are practical applications for their projects, 
too. Krembs has plans to use an Arduino microcontroller 
to track the temperature of his compost pile, as well as 
of his homebrew. Doug Smith, who recently finished 
tweaking the lab's landline so that messages left on its 



Rock is hoping to use the Arduino to address a 
universal farm nuisance: deer munching on his crops. 
The idea is to set up sensors at the comers of his fields 
so that a deer crossing the sensor triggers a light cannon, 
which frightens it away. When Rock brought up the idea 
at a meeting of Burlington hackers who call themselves 
Laboratory B, he says, “One of the guys looked up from 
the circuit board he was soldering, and he was like, ‘I’ll 
help you with that!' And I'm like, 11011, yeah, man!’" 

Turns out computer programmers and farmers have a 

lot in common. "On the farm, you really thrive 

on that from-scratch-ness.” says Rock. 

“Like, goddamnit, this isn't working! 

Why can’t I just do it the way I wa 


Die hackers 
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Most people don't think of organic ’ 
farmers when they think of “hackers”; 
they’re picturing the guys from 
Laboratory B. Technophiles of the highest 
order, these men - and they are, so far, all men 

are coders, phone techs and IT professionals. They 
are devotees of DEF CON, the world’s longest-running 
underground hacking conference, and. after spending a 
few hours with them, you start to believe that any one 
of them could be involved in Anonymous, the notorious 
group of anarchic, havoc-wreaking "hactivists.” 

Except that these nerds are really nice. 



‘WHAT IF WE PRESS 
THIS BUTTON?” 

FRANK THORNTON 


then being a nerd somehow became cool.” 

Next came fab labs, which grew out of a 
popular class at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology called "How to Make (Almost) 
Anything" The idea was simple: Equip a lab 
with state-of-the-art digital technology — 3-D 
printers, laser cutters and more — and open it up 
to the community. You don't have to be an expert 
to play around in a fab lab; all you need is an idea. 

Then, in 2005, Dale Dougherty published the first 
issue of Make magazine, popularizing the concept of 
amateur inventing by featuring cool DIY projects along 
with designs and instructions. The magazine also helped 
to rebrand hackers, a term that connotes mischief, as the 
friendlier-sounding "makers." These days, youll find 
maker spaces as well as hacker spaces. The difference? 
Not much, says Krembs. "It's basically the same stuff, but 
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answering machine are forwarded directly to each of 
the core members’ cellphones, has been constructing a 
3-D television made of LEDs. Eventually, the volumetric 
display will be a multiplayer game of Snakes. 

Many of these projects are possible because of the 
Arduino. ‘You don’t need to know everything about 
electrical engineering and programming and computer 
engineering just to make this one little device work." 
says treasurer Chad Loseby. 'It's basically big. physical 
and virtual LEGOs." All it takes is basic programming 
knowledge and the willingness to noodle around online 

That’s the big secret to learning new technology. 
“Most problems have been solved by somebody else," says 
Krembs. "And maybe they've talked about it online, and 
usually you just need a hint abouthow to get there.” 

Any time you start talking about the open-source 
movement, you start talking big ideas. Over the next 
hour and a half, the conversation at Lab B darts around 
excitedly, from RT. Bamum and the collective intelligence 
of crowds to AIDS research, prosthetic limbs and 3-D 
printers. And, of course, to paradigm shifts. 

It won’t be long before everyone has access to 3-D 
printers and downloadable designs for objects, Thornton 
says. Imagine the knob breaks on your washing machine, 
he suggests. Instead of buying a new one from the 
company that sold you the thing; you can download a 
non-digital-rights design (one that is not proprietary) 
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Queen City's South End. They're calling it 
Fab Lab Burlington 

A community maker hub, says Penney, 
"can put Burlington on the map. I think it 
could be helpful and beneficial to the city.” 

Rock agrees. “If you had a common 
space where everyone could work 
together, you'd have the guy working on 
the Iron Man costume for Halloween, but 
also someone working on a new seeder.” 

Penney, whose Pine Street Studios 
focus on traditional industrial arts such 
as metalwork and iron pouring, is in this 

community engagement 
with the arts and to 
revive the Sou tli End's 
industrial buildings. 

a kid. I was always 

bringing things back 
to life,” he says. 

Ideally, Penney 
says, the fab lab would 
occupy a currently empty 
wooden structure connected to 
the Pine Street Studios building. “Right 
now it has a leaky membrane floor and is 
developing a great culture for something 
inside, which is mold,” he quips. 


Most fab labs have what makers call a 

and a “dirty” room for 3-D printing, 
computcr-numeric-control (CNC) 
machine tools and the like. Penney 

Burlington equipped with traditional 
machine-shop tools. “Fm going to call it 
the dirty, dirty space," he says widi a smile. 
“In my ideal world, it would all be in one 
space, and these cultures could share time 
and stories." 


Building a community 

When Jenn Karson cofounded 
tile Vermont Makers 
community last fall, all she 
wanted was to find people 
who shared her interests, 
namely using open-source 
technologies such as the 
Arduino to make art She never 
so many enthusiasts to 
te woodwork, 
with a Twitter feed. 
After attending a code camp at UVM, 
Karson tweeted that she was looking for 
members to join an Arduino user group. 


One person contacted her, then another. 
When they were three, they wrote the 
Vermont Makers charter and published it 
in a Google group. Twenty people signed 
up. and Karson contacted Ken Howell at 
Champlain College, who offered them a 

In this digital age, face-to-face contact 
is still crucial when it comes to building a 
community. “Without that, I don't think 
it would be flourishing." says Cohn. And 
physical gatherings are crucial to Vermont 
Makers' mission, which includes hosting 
meet-ups, workshops and even a monthly 
book club (July's book is Program or Be 
Programmed: Ten Commands for a Digital 
Age by Douglas Rushkoff). 

Karson and ca decided to hold their 
first meet-up immediately after a talk 
at Champlain College by the California 
algorithmic artist Casey Reas, whose work 
was exhibited at the BCA Center. Arock star 
in the maker world. Reas creates his organic 
ahstractions using the open-source software 
platform he developed specifically for visual 
ardsts, called Processing. 

It was a smart move — 40 people 
showed up for Reas' talk, and 60 came to 
the maker meet-up afterward. Vermont 
Makers was off the ground. 

“My interest is creating a community 
that is made up of tech, arts and science 
people who come together to share ideas," 
says Karson. 

As a sound artist, she believes the arts 
are integral to creating a compassionate 
society. But the art world is “so isolated, 
and it can be kind of snotty," Karson 
says. The tech and science worlds can be 

“Our first meet-up was very techy, and 
there were people talkingabout stuff that I 
didn't understand," she says. "I've trained 
myself not to be intimidated by it” 

Karson discovered programming in the 

is so accessible, she says, that she navigated 
the learning curve quickly. Tech geeks 
these days are a different breed from the 
troubleshooters she used to call to help fix 
her computer when she worked at UVM. 
“They’d talk to me like a total idiot, and 
then tell me how to fix the problem, and I 
still didn’t understand it.” she says. ‘This is 
so different” 

That desire for accessibility perfectly 
fits Ken Howell's vision for Champlain's 
emergent-media program. Eventually, 
he says, he'd like to be able to get new 
technology into the hands of community 
members who might not otherwise have 
access, starting by offering low-cost 
workshops this fall. 

But he's also interested in the potential 
of the maker movement on a personal 
level. An artist himself, Howell has used 

which explore human interactions with 
machines. "A lot of the sensor-driven stuff 
that the Arduino does is about making 
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and make your own replacement part. 
“Right now. [the issue of digital rights] 
is about books and music and movies,” 
says Thornton. “What happens when it 
becomes about knobs?' 


Fab labs 

When UVM’S 
Vermont FabLab 
held its grand 
opening in May. 
organizers were 
expecting to show 
off the new 
and 

tools to a small group of 
enthusiastic tech geeks. But the lab in 
Votey Hall was overrun that afternoon 
with makers and wannabe makers from 
far beyond the college community. 

It’s no wonder. The place is equipped 
with some badass tools, including 
an electronics station, circuit-board 
fabrication, a 3-D scanner and a 3-D 
printer the size of a vending machine. At 
the opening event onlookers watched 
through the printer's glass front as it 
constructed an oversize chess piece using 
a coil of plastic cord. 

On the other side of the crowded room, 
a laser cutter was “engraving" the words 
“Vermont FabLab" onto laser-cut ovals 
of lavash bread. (It can cut much tougher 
stuff, including Plexiglas, plywood, thin 
aluminum, cloth and leather.) John Cohn, 
who helped get the fab lab off the ground, 
scurried around with LED limits strung 
around his head, passing out lasered 
lavash as hors d’oeuvres. 

Currently the UVM fab lab is open 
only to students, but the school plans to 
make it available to the public through 
a continuing-education program. An 
affiliated fab lab is slated to open at Essex 
High School in the fall. Both are modeled 
on MIT’s program. 

When it comes to maker spaces. Cohn 
believes the more the merrier. “I think 
it would be great if you could make one 
perfect facility for everyone," he says. "But 
my practical view is that these things live 
and breathe on the personal passion of 
whoever’s runningthem." 

And it’s not all about the fancy 
equipment “I think the skills and interest 
are more important than the tools,” Cohn 

But some in die Vermont maker 
community feel strongly about building a 
centralized hub. Matt Penney, who runs 
the artisan collective Pine Street Studios, 
is one of them. He's on the steering 
committee, with Rob Rock, steel artist Kat 
Clear and several other area makers, of a 
proposed community workshop in the 




the computer more human, rather than 
making the human more computer," says 
Howell. “We're the ones designing the 
machines, and in some ways the machines 
are better at adapting to us than we are at 
adapting to diem." 

We'd better start adapting, though. 
“Crowdsourcing is changing the world,” 
says John Abele, who has been working 
with Doug Webster, an education 
coordinator for the state of Vermont, to 
organize die first-ever Champlain Maker 
Faire this September 29 at Shelburne 
Farms. The faire, modeled after Make 
magazine's annual celebration of art, 
scienceand techy DIY projects, will feature 
workshops, speakers, demonstrations, 
music and food. 

Abele. an inventor and entrepreneur 
who founded the medical-device 
company Boston Scientific, spent 10 years 
as the board chair of the FIRST Robotics 
Competition, an international high school 
contest in which kids work in teams to 
create homemade robots, dien pit them 
against those of other teams. 

For Abele, the maker movement is 
all about harnessing the power of the 
entrepreneurial spirit. “Unfortunately, 
we’re in a world where a lot of people sort 
of let the experts tell us how to do tilings." 
he says. “If you really want to learn 


something; you’ve got to make mistakes 
along the way. You learn something when 
you put it to work.” 

Abele says he's been "blown away" by 
die rapid growth of the Vermont maker 
community. “I thought ive'd find people, 
but wow, we’re being drowned in them.” 

Which is a good thing, because the 
movement is all about collaboration. 
"People who’ve never met each other are 
working together to solve problems," says 
Abele. "It's an interesting world with lots 
more risks ... And learning how to work 

than itused to be." 

Still, most makers do what they do for 
much humbler reasons. 

“Somewhere along die line, you solve 
your problem and you sdll have the tools." 
Abele says. “So you just play." ® 









Kids ages 8-10 and parents am invited to participate 
in the Parents and Peers Project at the University of Vermont. 

Families will come to the Family Development Lab for 
a 2.5-hour visit that includes games, discussions of kids' 
recent experiences with peers, and questionnaires. 

Families receive $40 and kids receive a prize! For more info, 
contact us at 802-656-4409 or famlab@uvm.edu. 





Watch something LOCAL this week. 



Hello, Moto 

Could motorcycle touring be the next big thing for Vermont tourism? 


E ric Milano perches atop a 
gleaming BMW R 1200 GS. He 
accelerates as he leaves behind 
the gridlock of midday traffic in 
South Burlington, but within moments 
he’s slowing down to navigate Governor 
Chittenden Road, a shady dirt padi that 
meanders under lush foliage and past 
small dairy farms. 

It's vistas like diis that Milano hopes 
will convince dedicated motorcycle tour- 
ists to make Vermont dieir next destina- 
tion. Banking on the stated scenic appeal 
from the back of a motorbike, he launched 
MotoVermont - die state's first motor- 
cycle touring company — last year. 

“I love motorcycling, and I think it's a 
really unique way to experience a place,” 
says the avid rider. 

His timing was perfect. Milano's 
business goes hand in glove with what 
are now the two fastest-growing seg- 
ments of motorcycle culture: dual-sport 
riding (which combines riding on dirt 
and paved roads) and adventure tour- 
ing. Data from die Motorcycle Industry 
Council show diat sales spiked last year 
among touring bikes (up 13.5 percent 
since 2010), dual-sport bikes (up 14.2 
percent) and traditional motorcycles (up 
11.7 percent from die previous year). 

But, even as motorcycle touring has 
grown in popularity across die United 
States, endiusiasts such as Milano say 
Vermont has been slow to capitalize on 
the trend, and that the state could, and 
should, be doing more to attract motor- 
cycle tourists. 

He hopes to fill thegap: MotoVermont 
is designed to be a one-stop shop for 
those visitors. Milano’s company, tucked 
in a garage behind Enterprise Rent- 
A-Car in South Burlington, provides 
free pickup and drop-off for customers 
from the nearby airport. For between 
$99 a day for a lightweight Kawasaki 
and $179 a day for the most luxurious 
BMW, Milano will outfit a motorcyclist 
with all the essential gear and custom- 
tailored routes for exploring Vermont’s 
roadways. 

As Milano takes offin the direction of 
Underhill, I'm balanced behind him on 
the passenger seat This is my first time, 
ever, on a motorcycle. I figure the statute 
of limitations is well up on my mother’s 
dear-God-never-get-on-the-back-of-a- 
motorcycle directive, and I've put on 


a show of derring-do about the whole 
affair despite some jitters. 

I shouldn't have worried. Though 
I'm admittedly white-knuclding the 
handles on either side of my seat, sitting 
behind an experienced rider turns ou t to 
be more thrilling than terrifying. When 
we slow down to glide through village 
centers — past kids eating creemees and 
farmers bringing in hay — my line of 
thought isn't, I feel like a bobble head in 
this helmet or I could die at any moment. 
It's more like, I feel really rad right now. 

Milano moved to Vermont 10 years 
ago, and by now knows its back roads 
well. He was working for an electron- 
ics recycling company based in Miami 
when he was offered the option to tele- 
commute. Suddenly, Milano could work 


anywhere in the country. He picked 
Burlington — in part because of its rela- 
tive proximity to his native New York 
City but also because he loved Vermont's 
beauty. 

It was around the same time that 
Milano took up motorcycle riding (after 
trying his gateway hobby, snowmobiling). 
“I was actually always kind of scared of 
motorcycles," he reveals, but, like many 
riders, he got hooked after he give riding a 
whirl. Milano admits it can be a dangerous 
hobby. According to the U.S. Department 
of Transportation, the rate of motorcycle 
deaths nationwide has been increasing — 
in part because of the surge in ownership, 
especially among older riders. Iter vehicle 
mile traveled in 2004, motorcyclists were 


about 34 times more likely than car pas- 
sengers to die in a crash and eight times 
more likely to be injured. 

Milano isn't foolhardy, but, in his 
estimation, “I think the risk is worth it." 

His customers have to confront that 
risk head-on when they sign a thick 
liability disclosure agreement before 
heading out to explore Vermont’s wind- 
ing roads. Renters must be at least 25 
years old and have a valid motorcycle 
endorsement on their driver’s license. 

Milano’s business is the first devoted 
primarily to motorcycle rentals in 
Vermont Harley-Davidson dealerships, 
of which there are two in the state, 
have always rented out bikes — but Bob 
LoCicero, who runs die website motor- 
cycle-vennont.com, says, “The people 


who would rent Eric’s bikes probably 
wouldn’t rent a Harley, and vice versa.” 
Harleys, he says, are “more traditional," 
with fewer capabilities and a more lim- 
ited market appeal - better known for 
cruising on wide, open roads than for 
navigating backcountry lanes. 

Milano's business is catchingon. Last 
year, he says, was in many ways a trial 
run - and he’s already had renters from 
as far away as India, Denmarkand Japan. 
He's had plenty of domestic riders, too - 
everyone from business travelers who 
want to get out and explore, to couples 
setting off on New England road trips. 

Amongthe many reasons Milano likes 
riding in Vermont, he says, is that auto- 
mobile drivers here are willing to share 






the road — an important consideration, 
given that more than half of all motor- 
cycle accidents involve another vehicle. 

“The drivers here are extremely 
respectful,” Milano says. He speculates 
that it's because “Vermonters have [an] 
adventurous side." 

Milano is not alone in his opinion that 
Vermont is a great place to ride a motor- 
cycle; LoCicero asserts diat it’s the best 
in New England. Riders can follow long 
stretches of road through rural land- 
scapes without having to change speed 
too frequently. Even duringpeak seasons 
such as fall foliage, LoCicero says, plenty 
of roads remain lightly trafficked. All the 
factors that make Vermont attractive to 
tourists in general - friendly people, 
scenic views, great food — attract motor- 
cyclists, too, he points out. 

But, while other tourists may not 
worry about the quality of Vermont’s 
roads, that means everything to motor- 
cyclists: Good roads are to bikers as good 
snow is to skiers, LoCicero explains. He 
believes die state should recognize that 
maintaining its infrastructure is crucial 
to the tourism industry, as well as to 
its residents. He points to the Route 17 
Appalachian Gap road as an example. 

“It’s a motorcycle destination,” 
LoCicero says. But the road quality has 
deteriorated so much, he notes, that he 
thinks it’s dangerous and won’t recom- 
mend it to other riders anymore. “That 
should be a treasured road,” he laments. 

Milano agrees, and points to the App 
Gap as a fantastic road for riding when 


it’s in better condidon. Now, though, he's 
sending his riders on alternate routes. 

Leaving aside its infrastructure 
issues, LoCicero says that Vermont is 
well positioned to take advantage of mo- 
torcycling trends. More dian half of the 
state's roads - 8(XH) of 14,000 total miles 

— are unpaved. (Some, he jokes, "qualify 
as barely paved.”) For dual-sport riders, 
that's a great mix. 

But LoCicero isn’t convinced diat the 
state of Vermont recognizes whatahoon 
motorcycling could be to the tourism 
industry. Snowmobiling he says, gets far 
more attention, even though the winter 
recreation season is much shorter. 
The state's official tourism website 

- vermontvacadon.com - makes no 
mention of motorcycling in Vermont 
LoCicero wants that to change. 

Motorcycling is “overlooked as this 
distinct thing that has its own attrac- 
tion,” he says. “Outside the state; we are 
probably better understood as a motor- 
cycle destination than inside the state.” 

Increasingly, however, innkeepers are 
realizing that motorcyclists can be a valu- 
able source of business. Carina Thorsson 
owns die Gray Ghost Inn on Route 100 in 
West Dover. Located beside a ski resort, 
the inn gets most of its business during 
the winter months — so when Thorsson 
noticed the motorcyclists traveling up and 
down Route 100; she decided to recruit 
them during the slower summer season. 

She contacted Harley OwnersGroups, 
or "hog chapters," and began marketing 
her inn as "motorcycle friendly." Word 


spread quickly, and soon chapters were 
planning destination rides up to the inn. 
They come for a weekend, take day trips 
from West Dover, and then head home 
on Sundays. 

“It's just a fantastic group of people," 
says Thorsson. She says the stigma some- 
times attached to motorcycling doesn’t 
belong on the riders she sees, most 
of whom come on Harley-Davidsons, 
BMWs or Honda Goldwings — expen- 
sive bikes that tend to be favored by 
middle-aged riders. Her experience ca- 
tering to motorcyclists has been nothing 
but positive. 

“Once people find out that some place 
or some state is motorcycle friendly, 
they'll come, without a doubt," Thorsson 

Milano hopes so, too. Our half- 
day ride peaks in the hairpin turns of 
Smugglers' Notch. High in the moun- 
tains above Jeffersonville and Stowe, die 
air is cool and fragrant, the road shaded 
by the dense forest and dramatic rock 
cliffs. From here, it’s downhill as we 
wend our way back to South Burlington 
and the heat of the city. When we pass a 
pick-your-own berry farm, we’re envel- 
oped in the smell of fresh strawberries. 

“Th is is a motorcycle nirvana.” Mi lano 
says. And, even on one of the hottest days 
of the summer, it’s hard to disagree. © 


B MoioVermont 860-MOTO. 

motovermont.com: motorcycle- 
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Gardener's GreenBacks for 
up to 50% of your total 
purchase. 




GARDENER'S 


128 Intervale Rd., Burlington 
472 Marshall Ave., Taft Comers, Williston 
(802)660-3506 

Mon-Sat 8am-6pm; Sun 9am-Spm 
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Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 




IFYOU ARE 
A WOMAN: 


and 42 and plan to become 

El Never had a child before, or 
El Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
m Had preedampaa, or 
m Have a family history of 

hypertension or preeclampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont 
would like to speak with you. This study 
will examine risk factors forpreeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 

Financial compensation ojup lo S375 is 
provided. We will provide yon with ovulation 
detection kits to aid timing your conception. 
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Frozen in Time 

One waitress has watched 64 years go by at Rutland's Seward Family Restaurant 



W hen 92-year-old Olive 
Smidi passed away on 
June 22, her obituary in the 
Rutland Herald featured 
an unusual plug for a local business: 
“There will be no calling hours, but the 
family knows Olive would be pleased 
if folks went to Seward's Dairy Bar and 
had something to eat” 

These days, Seward’s Dairy Bar is 
called Seward Family Restaurant. But 
for many Rudand natives — including 
Smidi, who could regularly be found 
diere solving crossword puzzles before 
her deadi - the 65-year-old restaurant 
lias a lifetime's worth of associations. 
And for June Hier, who began serving 
at Seward's 64 years ago and still 
works there, the passing of her original 
customers marks die end of an era. 
Smith was the last of them. 

Roland Q. Seward opened the 
Seward Dairy at 224 North Main Street 
in 1947. Much like the food hubs and 
venture centers of today, Seward's 
plant was a state-of-the-art facility 
2 that processed milk from small local 
<-> dairies. Some milk, such as that from 
5; Proctor Creamery, was packed and 
< sold in the (arm’s own cartons and 
p bottles. Seward bought the rest and 
Si used it in homemade cheddar, cottage 
cheese and ice cream - which he sold 
at Seward’s Dairy Bar. 
jo The year the business opened, 
p 15-year-old June Hier thought she might 
° be able to earn extra pocket money by 
g scooping homemade ice cream there 
6 during her summer break. “They turned 
me down flat,” remembers the 80 -year- 
old. “I said, 'Phooey on them! I'll never 
> go to eat there or anything!”' 

“ But the followingsummer, Hier found 
§ herself coveting a blue carriage coat 
she’d seen in the window of a downtown 
store, so she applied once again at 
Seward’s. This time, die manager judged 
the rising high school senior old enough 


to work the job’s late hours. The rest is 
local history. 

Hier hasn't missed a beat in time's 
march through Seward’s. She was diere 
through the expansion of the 1960s and 


'70s, when the Sewards opened Dairy 
Bars in Glens Falls, N.Y., and in Ludlow, 
Essex, Burlington and Soudi Burlington 
in Vermont. She worked dirough the 
end of diat golden age, as Roland Q. 


i Seward slowly closed all but the original 
e Rudand location. And Hier learned 
I die new floor plan when the Dairy Bar 
became the much larger Seward Family 
Restaurant in 1986. Seward himself 
never got to see the change. He passed 
away a year before his longtime dream 
of full-service dining was realized. The 
restaurant is now owned and operated 
by his son, Tom Seward, and Tom's wife, 
Karen, who says she goes by the tide of 
restaurant "mother." 

Hier says the food itself hasn’t 
changed much. It's a subject she knows 
intimately - she serves it every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, from 4 p.m. 
until closing at around 9 p.m. “It's a type 
of food diat's home-like food. They call 
it a ‘family restaurant' for a reason,” she 
explains. “You get your macaroni and 
cheese or your hot dogs and homemade 
mashed potatoes and gravy.” 

When Karen Seward asks her if she 
can recall all the different varieties of 
gravy, Hier begins by throwing her head 
back and exclaiming, “Oh, boy!" Sharp 
as a tack, or at least a particularly crispy 
sugar cone, the waitress reels off all five 
homemade varieties, including beef, 
chicken, turkey, pork and special pot- 
roast gravy. 

Most of the time, two cooks are on 
duty in the labyrinthine, semiopen 
kitchen diat lies just feet from the 
restaurant's old-fashioned, horseshoe- 
shaped counter and comfy padded 
booths. That number doesn’t include 
Tom and Karen Seward, who make the 
gravies, soups and many daily specials 
diemselves to keep the flavors in the 

Neither Seward had ever cooked 
outside the home when they moved 
from the dairy side of the business to 
the restaurant in 1998. That was the 
year Seward’s ceased its milk-plant 
operations — and stopped making its 
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FOOD LOVER? ® 

GET YOUR FILL ONLINE _ 


LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER RE VIEWS OF 800* RESTAURANTS AT SEVEN0AVSVT.C0M/F000 
REGISTER TO JOIN OUR BITE CLUB VOUU GET FOOD NEWS IN VOUR INBOX 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 


CONNEl T TO M SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY V 
CELLPHONE AMI FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS I 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES ANO I 


iBENABLEO 
' LOCATION OR 



GOTAFOODTIP7FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Tiny Bubbles 

CHAMPAGNE & SPARKLING 
WINE BAR 56 COLLEGE STREET, 
MIDDLEBURY, 989-7020 
Can one of the only dedi- 
cated sparkling- wine bars 
in the country thrive in 
Middlebury? nancy weber- 
curth clearly thinks so. In 
May, she opened champagne 
a, SPARKLING WINE BAR in a 

historic building on College 
Street 

“I love sparkling wine 
and Champagne, and thought 
this would be great in an 
area that I'm passionate 
about," says Weber- Curtli, a 
chemist and business trainer 
who lives in Ferrisburgh. 
"Sparkling wine or 


prices ranging from $5 to 
$11 each; and 16 by the botde 
— from the familiar Cava, 
Prosecco, and Champagne to 
sparklers from South Africa, 
Argentina and Germany. 

Weber-Curdi found some 
of her wines during a spring 
research trip to France, 
where she met with growers. 
“I didn't focus on die big 
Champagne giants. I went to 
smaller vineyards that really 
focus on making an excellent 
product,” she says. 

The Champagne region 
was a far cry from where 
Weber-Curth spent much of 
the last eight years: Baghdad, 
where she ran a nongov- 
ernmental organization. “I 



Champagne & Sparkling 1 


Champagne makes the day 
special, even if there is not an 
‘official’ reason to celebrate. 

It also pairs very well with 
food.” 

For now, Weber-Curth 
has limited die pairing 
material to chocolates from 
Vergennes’ daily chocolate 
and local cheeses such as 
ones from blue ledge farm and 

ORB WEAVER FARM SO as to 

avoid competing with exist- 
ing food businesses, she says, 
and to encourage pre- and 
postprandial sipping. 

The menu features a 
weekly rotating roster of 
four wines by the glass, widi 


believe life should never be 
boring," she says. 

The wine bar is open 
Wednesday through 
Saturday, 4 to 10 p.m.; and 
Sunday, noon to 6 pan. 


Crepe Surprise 

MORE EURO -PANCAKES COMING 
TO CHURCH STREET 
It was a surprise when 
Bangkok Bistro uncer- 
emoniously closed at 144 
Church Street at the end of 
2011. Then the construc- 
tion began and rumors 
flew. Contrary to some 
of them, the renovations 


Taking a ’Cue 

BLUEBIRD BARBECUE OPENS 

Barbecue buffs need wait only a few days longer. 

The sign made by artist Kat Clear is ready, as are new 
Conant Metal & Light fixtures. A wood smokehouse 
protects Betty, die 1.75-ton Southern Pride smoker, 
from the elements. All is in place for the July 10 opening 
of BLUEBIRD BARBECUE. 



When Seven Days spoke to owner sue bette and ex- 
ecutive chef Michael clauss on Monday, the smoker was 
filled with test pork butts ready to be made into pulled- 
pork plates and sandwiches. The menu was still being 
finalized, but Bette and Clauss assured us that said pork 
would be served in a Carolina-slyle cider- vinegar sauce. 
Ribs, brisket, sausage and sides - including vinegar- 
based coleslaw and pit beans — are also certainties. 

Bette says most of die space, including the bar area 
and main dining rooms, will look pretty much as it did 
when it housed bluebird tavern (which relocated to St. 
Paul Street). However, the front event space, formerly 
known as the “blue room," has become a pub space and 
recreation area featuring TVs and tables for playing 
shufflepuck, also known as table shuffleboard. One way 
to work off all diat meat 


won’t be bringing a new 

FIVE GUYS BURGERS AND FRIES 

to Burlington. Later this 
summer, the space will 
become home to mr. crepe. 

peter creyf, a Chittenden- 
based native of Belgium, says 
he hopes to open his creperie 
as soon as mid-August, 
though he thinks a date later 
in die month may be more 
realistic. 

The Burlington Mr. 
Crepe joins a 12-year-old 
brother restaurant in 
Somerville, Mass. “They 
have a lot in common," 
says Creyf of the two cities. 
“The people are more 
geared toward a healthy 


lifestyle, well-balanced. 
From a personal point [of 
view], I like Burlington as a 
city a lot.” 

Creyf describes Mr. Crepe 
as a fast-casual restaurant, 
with quick service but 
elegant seating Unlike die 
Somerville location, the 
Burlington spot will serve 
beer and wine, making it 
more of a dining destination 
dian a quick lunch stop, 
Creyf hopes. 

Creyf says he's not 
concerned about competing 
with Lake Street’s skinny 
pancake and its outdoor 
Church Street cart. Like the 



STACKS TU 

SA NDWICH ES 7days/wk 


“THIS COULD BE 
HABIT FORMING." 

' -SEVEN DAYS 

SERIOUSLY BAD-ASS 
SLOW ROASTED BEEF 
SANDWICHES." 

-THREAD MAGAZINE 


Alchemist Brewers' 

HEADY TOPPER BEER 

from Waterbury $12.79 - 4 pack 



DISCOUNT 

BEVERAGE 

OUTLET 

802 

-985-3246 



ENTER THE BEER CAVE! 

Check out our expansive selection of 
craft, micro, imported and domestic 
beers. Our selection is awesome! 

Any Size 
Lobster 
S5.99/lb 

Thru )uly 10th 

0 
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985-3246 . 2659 Shelburne Road p 
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How many reason* do you need lo golf at Basin Harbor Club ? 

Twilight starts at 2pm at Basin Harbor. 

* New Senior and Junior discounted rates arc in effect at 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB PGAP 


30 minutes from Shelburne, it's worth the drive to 
hear nothing but the sound or golf. No traffic, no 
horns, just you and the ball. 

i. Fsirwuv Cale. tiasv Walking Count 
I Paul Mourner 

•476-2309 www.hnsinlisrlior.com/gtJ 


Outpatient Clinical Research Study 

Help us develop a vaccine against Dengue Fever, 


Have you ever had: 

Yellow Fever vaccine? 
Japanese Encephalitis vaccine? 
Dengue Fever? 

We are looking for healthy Adults aged 18-50 for a one-year study. 
Participation includes a screening visit, two doses 
of vaccine or placebo, and follow-up visits. 

Volunteers are eligible for up to $2120 in compensation. 

0 71 * For more information and scheduling, 

UNIVERSITY call 656-0013 or email 
°J VERMONT v accineT es tingC,eiiter@ uvm.edu. 


BUY IN BULK 

COFFEE 
SPICES 
GRAINS 
NUTS 
BEANS 
GRANOLA 
CHOCOLATE 


•a « M-l 


(§weel (plover rket 


Open Daily 8 to 8 www.sweetclovermarket.com 

(802) 872-8288 at the Essex Shoppes & Cinema 

jtj . m. -j~w ml. 


Frozen in Time « paa 

own ice cream. In a cycle of business 
that suggests “The Old Lady Who 
Swallowed a Fly,” West Lynn Creamery 
in Massachusetts purchased Seward’s 
dairy business. Soon after. West Lynn 
sold out to Garelick Farms, which was in 
turn purchased by Dean Foods. “It was 
economy of scale,” says Karen Seward, 
whuse husband was not available for 
comment 

At its peak, Seward's supplied many 
local “homemade" ice cream vendors 
with its own creemee base. Now, the 
still-active outdoor Dairy Bar counter 
sells frozen treats from New York-based 
Perry's Ice Cream. 

Though the cream is no longer local, 
Karen Seward says the Perry’s scoops 
are strikingly similar in texture and 
quality to the original Seward's product 
“Ifour customer base was disappointed, 
we would have certainly' found other ice 
cream that was comparable to what we 
were making,” she adds. 

Apparently there haven't been many 
complaints. A wide selection helps; 
Seward’s now has about SO rotating 
flavors, compared with a peak of 30 
when the dairy was making its own 
desserts. Current flavors include spiced 
pumpkin; a bright-yellow, cake-flavored 
ice cream with chocolate frosting 
swirls and pound-cake pieces; and 
White Lightning, a concoction of dark 
chocolate widi streaks of mint-flavored 
white fudge. 

And die special ice cream creations 
haven't gone anywhere. Seward’s 
old-timers remember the Awful 
Awful, a 24-ounce milkshake 
made from creemee mix. It's 
srill on the menu under the 
less distinctive name of Super 
Milk Shake, with the slogan 
“awful awesome." The classic 
Awful Awful recipe, says Karen 
Seward, came from a company 
that sold specially labeled 
cups and supplies to stores 
throughout New England. 

When Rhode Island-based 
Newport Creamery purchased 
that small business, it took 

One thing that hasn't 
changed at Seward’s 
the Pig's Dinner. The 
expensive dish on the dessert 
menu by several dollars, it’s 
a troughful of ice cream. 

Literally. The extra-large 
banana split, with four 
scoops, four toppings and 
a whole banana, is served 
in a miniature trough. “How 


does Mommy's little piggy eat?” At 
Seward's. 

The Pig’s Dinner is as much a 
Seward’s standard as the Cabot cheddar 
macaroni and cheese, the meatloaf or 
die burger. The last one harks back to 
die Dairy Bar’s snack-bar incarnation, 
which Seward compares to the 
midcentury diner on TV’s “Happy 
Days.” 

Today, cooks form die patties daily 
and never press them when cooking 
The result is extraordinarily juicy 
and slightly crumbly, but not greasy. 
Griddling the bun adds crunch and 
keeps die dough from absorbing 
messy juices. Inside, diere’s mild 
Cabot cheddar. “special sauce” and 
bright lettuce and tomato. It’s nothing 
fancy or out of the ordinary, just a 
basic, well-made cheeseburger with 
sides of creamy, poppy-seed-speckled 
coleslaw and crispy steak fries. Make 
that "freedom fries” — Seward’s hasn't 
abandoned the post-9/11 menu change. 

From die $4.05 “fish on a bun” to 
die $6.75 hot beef widi barbecue sauce, 
Hier knows all the dishes — but won't 
name favorites. “It all looks wonderful, 
and we’re happy and proud to serve it,” 
she says diplomatically. 
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made-in-Vermont business, Mr. Crepe 
uses farm-fresh, local ingredients, but 
the owner says comparisons end there. 
Though he’s not ready to preview 
die menu, Creyf reveals, “We use 
ingredients and spices dial are not very 
ordinary. It’s a bit more of a fine- dining 
menu, but it definitely has things you 
don't usually see.” 

Soon, Burlingtonians will be tasting 


Airport Parker-ing 

PARKER PIE COMPANY TO OPEN SECOND 
LOCATION 

First, the good news: The Parker pie 
company of West Glover will open a 
second location this fall. 

Next, die not-so-good news, at least 
for pizza fans on the west side of the 
Green Mountains: The second location, 
like die first, will be in die Northeast 
Kingdom. But it may well be worth 
the drive. 

Parker Pie owners cavan meese and 
his partner, BEN trevits, are renovating a 
hangar at die Newport airport for their 
new branch, which will have die same 
menu widi die likely addition of a full 
bar (the original Parker Pie only serves 
beer and wine). 


As for Karen Seward, she's proudest 

of die Lemon Luscious pie that she 

prepares herself. The tall slice looks 
like a slab of sunshine plated with a 
dense whipped-cream cloud cover. 
W Seward's sweet homemade shortbread 
■ crust holds a thin layer of cream cheese, 
W covered in turn widi more-sweet- 
' than-tart lemon custard. She says it's 
among the restaurant's most popular 
pies, along with chocolate, coconut and 
banana cream. 

Seward is a relative newcomer, 
having worked in the business since she 
married Tom in 1991. Hier holds the title 
of longest-tenured employee — but not 
the oldest That’s Beverly Loso, who is 
a month older than Hier and has “only 
been [at Seward’s] 20 years," according 
to the younger waitress. Rivaling Hier’s 
run is Sarah Belcher, who has been the 
business' full-time bookkeeper for the 
past 50 years. Hier remembers Belcher 
coming into the dairy widi her milkman 
father well before dial. 

Hier, who lives nearby with her 
husband of 62 years and teenaged 


“In West Glover, we’re busier than 
we’d like to be,” says Meese, a bustle 
to which anyone who has waited on 
line at Parker Pie can attest. “We 
really feel like we are moving food 
out of our kitchen about as fast as we 
possibly can,” he adds. “We're trying 
to expand in a way dial gives people 
the option of another place to go, and 
we wanted to have something close 
to Newport, yet close to our existing 
restaurant." 

Easing crowds is only part of the 
story, though: Meese is passionate 
about both Newport and emerging 
transportation options, and he is taking 
flying lessons. “I'm personally driven 
to look at the future of transport in the 
Northeast Kingdom and Vermont” says 
Meese. “I'm looking ahead to trains 
and taxis and airplanes for travel, and 
the airport is part of all that.” Meese is 
working on nascent plans fora “food- 
centric" train to run between White 
River Junction and Newport. 

Meese says the new space will allow 
Parker Pie to hold more concerts, too. 
“It’s a bigger, better venue for music," 


granddaughter, doesn't foresee quitting 
anytime soon. “Ill stay until I’ve 
accomplished my 65di year, then wing 
it after that,” she says with a toothy 
grin. “I don’t have plans to retire, but 
my legs are not what they used to be. At 
the end of the night, they feel just like 
wooden stumps. IPs not conducive to 
fast waitressing.” 

Whatever Hier’s speed, Seward 
says she wants to keep her around die 
restaurant as long as she’ll stay. "She’s 
been an inspiration to many, many a 
woman at Seward's that working keeps 
your mind alert and keeps you thinking 
young,” Seward says. 

And perhaps Hier's enthusiasm is 
helping to keep Seward’s quick on its 
feet Though she says senior citizens 
are the most reliable dinner customers, 
young families come in at all hours for 
food, ice cream and a taste of history. 
As Hier speaks, young children play 
nearby on a train covered with papier- 
mache ice cream — a new generation 
of potential regulars replacing Olive 
Smith’s old guard. ® 




Lake Studies: Underwater 
Explorations in Contemporary Art 

On View through July 29 

Maritime 

Museum 

Open Daily 10-5 
(802) 475-2022 

www.lcmm.org ,_.... 4 . .. _ ... 
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Starting July 5th we 
will be open every day 
until September 10th! 

yS Fresh Baked Goodies 
Egg Sandwiches 
Wraps, Panlnl's 
& Smoothies 

FREE Wi-Fi 

...All in the middle 
of an apple orchard! 


4445 Main St., Isle La Motte 

802-928-3091 

OPEN EVERY DAY 7:30-2:30 • SUN 8:30-2.30 



I PerlbrmancesWednesdays 
I through Saturdays at 8 p.m. 
I July 18 through August 4 
I Stowe Town Hall Theatre 
I 67 Main Street 
| Tickets and information: 

w.stowetheatre.com 
' 802-253-3961 
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Final Weekend! 

Friday-Sunday, 7Z6-7/8 
Curtain: 8PM 
(except 2PM on 7/8) 

Valley Players Theater 

4254 Main Street, Waitsfield 
Tickets $18 . Info: ValleyPlayers.cor 
583-1674 

Parental AJvbury Full Puppet Nudity 


Northern Bloom 

Newport's food scene is hitting its stride 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


F rank Richardi swirled cream sauce 
in a saute pail and waited for the 
diners he knew were on then- 
way. A few moments later, after 
they had finished crunching through local 
chicken taquitos and sipping limonata at 
Habanera's Mexican Grille down the block, 
a small crowd spilled into Richardi's Lago 
Trattoria to sample his sweet-potato ravioli. 

The group consisted of a few reporters, 
local officials and even a tiara-wearing 
Miss Vermont. With a splash of Lincoln 
Peak Vineyard's Starlight Rose in our 
glasses, we tucked into quarter-portions of 
die flat, floppy ravioli in a pool of peppery 
cream sauce, their filling a melange of soft 
local cheeses. Soon each plate was wiped 
clean with a slab of crusty garlic bread. I 
immediately wanted more. 

Whetting the palate was the aim of 
Taste of Newport, the annual. 2-year-old 
walking tour of city eateries. On this steamy 
June night, more than 100 people noshed 
their way through locally sourced fare, 
washing it down with local beers and wines 
at each stop. At Lago, the sweet potatoes 
inside the ravioli were locally grown, die 
pasta was made from King Arthur Flour, 
die cheeses and cream were from Cabot 
and Butte rworks Farm, and Northeast 
Kingdom Garlic harvested the garlic 
“We weren't necessarily raised with 
restaurants diat were diinking about local," 
observes Jen Butson, who grew up in die 
Northeast Kingdom and works with the 
Vermont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing. She’s also a longtime vegetarian. 
“Now I can come to places like Newport and 
know I can have world-class food, - ' she says 
That we had eight places to visit was 
a testament to Newport's ascendancy 
as a food-loving town. In the last two 
years alone, the city has gained four new 
restaurants, including the upscale tapas 
restaurant Le Belvedere. In a few mondis, 
West Glover's Parker Pie Company will 
open a second locadon at the expanding 
Newport Airport, a new biotech firm will 
open in town and work will begin on a 
lakeside conference center. 

Richardi has been a leader in this 
foodie movement In 2001. he and his 
wife, Michelle headed north from 
Massachusetts to open Lago Trattoria at 
die comer of Main and Coventry streets. 
The former railroad city was still in the 
doldrums: Manufacturing had floundered 
since the 1960s, and layoffs at Vermont 
Teddy Bear Company had worsened 
the decline. Despite Newport's assets 




— including a stunning 
shoreline along Lake 
Memphremagog — rising 
unemployment. crime 
and poverty threatened to 
render the city a northern 
purgatory. 

That didn't daunt 
the Richardis, who had 
scouted around New 
England for a place to open 

outdoors. They found the 
Kingdom to be "one of the 
most beautiful places in 
New England, if not the 
most beautiful," Frank 
Richardi says. 

Though stately buildings were in good 
supply in Newport, fine dining wasn't 
“We were pioneers,” Richardi concedes. 
“We looked at Newport and thought, In 20 
years, this place is really going to take off. 
It was one of the last areas o f New England 
that hadn’t been overbuilt” 

In their new resto, the couple began 
dishing out ravioli, grilling thin-crust 
pizzas and stuffing pork chops with 
Gorgonzola cheese, and they slowly but 
steadily built a clientele. The Northeast 
Kingdom's food revolution was barely a 
stirring at that point hut still, Richardi 
strove to source local foods, including 
tomatoes and basil from his own garden. 

It wasn’t until six years later that 
Newport scored a Vermont Downtown 




aimed at giving the place a shot in the 
arm. "We knew we had this wonderful 
waterfront, that where we were situated 
in Vermont is very special, and that the 
people who live and work and play here 
are genuine people," says NCRC director 
Patricia Sears. Soon the city was landing 
grants, and it attracted the attention of 
the American Institute of Architects: in 
2009, that group chose Newport as the 
first Regional/Urban Design Assistance 
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of architects visited the city and met with 
residents to come up with urban planning 
suggestions; the AIA calls it a “historic 
event" that could change the face of 
Newport. 

Native son Paul Dreher - also 
an architect, and the city's zoning 
administrator — recalls the Newport of 
the 1980s as vibrant But after years of 


THIS PLACE IS REALLY 
GOING TO TAKE OFF. 


FRANK RICHARDI 


layoffs, downtown stores began to "close 
at a steady clip. It sort of bottomed out" 
he says. Dreher left to attend university 
and then work with an architecture firm in 
New York City, but he returned to Newport 
a year before it became an R/UDAT city — 
and was thri lied by the news. "Holy smokes, 
that's a really rare thing!" he remembers 
thinking of the architectural honor. “It’s 
like the queen coming to your town.” 

If Newport had been parched for 
innovation, “the group that came in from 
the American Institute of Architects was 
like splashing cold water on us,” says Sears 
of the group's recommendations, which 
were woven into a visionary new planning 
code for Newport. “They reminded us to 

the window to the lake, looking down the 
street at our restaurants, looking to all of 
the people who turned out over those five 
days [of the initial visit].” 

One key asset was food.“Foodis critical 
for two reasons," says Dreher. “One, 
because of the national trend toward the 
importance of food and food systems. And 
our objective was also to combat food 
insecurity.” 


Dreher and others collaborated to 
transformanempty parking lotsurrounded 
by rentals into a community garden 
planted with tomatoes, peppers, lettuce, 
strawberries and greens; some of this 
produce was sold to local restaurants. The 
garden is also the setting for workshops on 
food preservation and preparation, and a 
nexus for neighborhood gatherings. 


At the NCRC, Scars cofounded Fresh 
by Nature, a sort of mini-Vermont Fresh 
Network, to help publicize the city's 
edible assets and connect farmers with 

Many community leaders have joined 
forces behind the Northeast Kingdom 
Tasting Center, a three-story food mccca 
planned for construction inside a former 
department store on Main Street Among 
those involved are Eleanor and Albert 
Leger of West Charleston’s Eden Ice Cider, 
who hope to make their business the 
center’s anchor tenant 

"[The building) has 8000 square feet on 
the lower level which is a wonderful place 
to have a winery.” Eleanor Leger says. “It 
would give us this great production space, 

who we are and what we dtt Right now, 
we’re a mile up a dirt road." 

Sears says the vision for the center 


also includes a cheese monger, meat 
and seafood counters and a bistro. “It's 
definitely going to be a huh," she says. 

Steve Brault who purchased Newport 
Natural Market and Cate two years ago, is 
also part of the effort. Brault moved to the 
area a few years back from New Jersey. “I 
had no idea I was going to end up owning 
a natural -food store,” he says. But when 


he did. Brault "kicked it up a notch"; 
he rehabbed the facade, added a juice 
machine, expanded the market’s hours 
and laced the menu with local produce 
from Pete’s Greens, Westfield’s Berry 
Creek Farm and Butterworks Farm, among 
others. 

During the Taste of Newport, Brault 
served up fresh greens from Berry Creek 
and sprouts from Albany’s Peace of Earth 
Farm dressed with local maple vinaigrette, 
and doled out bowls of hearty bison chili 
with beefalo from Spring Hill Angus. 
“Newport is definitely in an upswing," 
Brault says. “We're bucking a lot of trends." 

The city’s comeback is not without its 
bumps, however. California native Scott 
Shipley, who opened Habanero’s last year, 

He blames the “riff-raff” on Main Street 
for spooking his customers - some have 
been spat on, he claims. And Shipley is 


dismayed that his car has been vandalized 
three times. ‘With this gorgeous lake and 
all of these Canadians coining to town, 
why aren't we thriving?" he says, still 
hearing off-notes in the city's giddybuzz. 

Dreher recognizes the city’s ongoing 
challenges, too, but remains undaunted. 
"This is still a high-poverty place,” he says. 
“From the vantage point of a planner, those 
challenges are actually opportunities." 

The problems haven’t deterred Dena 
Gray, who runs the popular East Side 
Restaurant & Pub and last year opened Le 
Belvedere on the waterfront with manager 
Veronique Rancourt and chef Jason 
Marcoux. For them, the worst part of 
doing business in Newport is enduring the 
cold weather. “Winters are hard," admits 
Rancourt, who is originally from Qucibec. 

It wasn't easy to take a gamble that 
local eaters were ready for tapas, sushi and 
martinis, either. “At first, people might not 
have recognized [some dishes], and it took 
a while before we started selling them," 
Rancourt says of fare such as scallops in 
a maple-bourbon sauce and sea bass in 
Pernod cream. “Then they comeback.” 

During Taste of Newport, late- 
afteraoon sunlight spilled into Le 
Belvedere's lounge as diners munched 
on shrimp tempura rolls and local veal 
meatballs in Stroganoff sauce. Marcoux 
says finding local produce still poses 
challenges and requires commitment “I’m 
creating my own resources. I have a small 
garden behind the restaurant and I have a 
massive garden at another location,” says 
Marcoux, who also works with a growing 
network oflocal farmers. 

Having grown up in Newport, 
he remembers a lot of “family-style 
restaurants, snack bars and pizza 
joints.” Now a New England Culinary 
Institute-trained chef, he is thrilled to be 
spearheading a new food movement in his 
hometown. "Over the past 29 years, I’ve 
seen the food world evolve here," Marcoux 
says. ‘There is a clientele out there looking 
for the kind of food I’m doing. I would 
like to believe we're helping to change 
[people’s palates]." ® 
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SOOPEN! 

Visit Burlington's brand-new farm-fresh frozen yogurt shop 

NOW SERVING... 

THE COUGAR & ^ 

PERFECT MAN cocktails % 

Find us at 696 Pine Street, next to New World Tortilla {soyoblv.com} | 








The 

Alchemist 

I f you were to be stranded on a desert island, what would you bring? 
Prospero, the exiled Duke of Milan in Shakespeare’s The Tempest, gets 
by with a magic staff, a book of spells and an otherworldly sprite to do 
his bidding By sorcering up a terrific storm, Prospero shipwrecks all of his 
enemies on the very same island. This impassioned tale of revenge reaches 
new heights with Academy Award winner Christopher Plummer — Captain 
von Trapp himself — at the helm in a performance captured live at the 2011 
Stratford Shakespeare Festival, finally reaching select screens this summer. 
The Globe and Mail proclaims Plummer "a true wizard with Shakespeare's 

STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL'S THE TEMPEST' 

Thursday. July 5.7 pjn.. at Loew Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, in 
Hanover. N.H. $10-23. Info. 603-646-242i hop.dartmouth.edu 




Gray Matter 

He rose to fame with chart toppers such as "Babylon" and 'This Year's Love." 
but English singer-songwriter David Gray views the realm of mainstream 
music as "hostile terrain." Called a “moody balladeer” by the Irish Times, Gray 
marches to the beat of a different drummer with deeply introspective lyrics and 
his signature, spare mix of folk, alt-rock and electronics. "Sail Away" with him 
as he brings his spine- tinging piano work and sometimes guttural, sometimes 
honev-smooth vocals to a concert on the green at Shelburne Museum this 
Saturday. Malaysian singer-songwriter Yuna opens. 

DAVID GRAY 

Saturday. July 7. gates at 6 p.m. and conceit at 7 p.m .. at Shelburne Museum. 

$46- 50; free for kids under 12. Info, 652-0777. highergroundmusic.com 


You don't have tosleep under the stars tospend time in 
a tent this week. A great white big top marks the return 
of Middlebury Festival on the Green, a local cause 
for celebration since its inception in the late 1970s. 
Musicians, puppeteers and physical comedians set up 
camp for this week of merrymaking which features 
noontime family concerts, evening performances 
and a street-dance finale. Highlights include classic 
Congolese percussion by Rumbafrica, N'awlins dance 
tunes by River City Slim & the Zydeco Hogs, local roots 
music by Rani Arbo & daisy mayhem (pictured), and a 
roodn'-tootin’ riot by the Sweetback Sisters. 


Dead Funny 

The stage has seen its fair share of nefarious villains, but few incur such sheer 
terror as a man known as the “Highland hit man” - a Scotsman who plays the 
bagpipes before offing his victims. OK, we're kidding. There may be a killer in 
a kilt, but Paul Slade Smith's Unnecessary Farce is all about die laugh factor. 
Presented by Saint Michael's Playhouse, this madcap productionbrings together 
bumbling cops, an illicit love affair, an embezzlement scheme and a member 
of the Scottish mafia so thickly accented that his words are lost in translation. 
Picture 'the Marx Brothers updated in tempo and relevance for today's world.” 
writes Cily Pulse. 

UNNECESSARY FARCE' 

Thursday. J uly 5. and Friday. July 6. 8 p.m.; Saturday. July 7. 2 and 8 p.m.: Tuesday. 

July 10. and Wednesday, July 11. 8 p.m.. at McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College 
in Colchester, View website for future dates through July 14. $30.50-39.50. Info. 654- 
2281. saintmlchaelsplayhouse.org 
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Dee DtLuii. A4ninis»*i>r 

71 Maple Stieei • bfcNl, Vernon 05443 

807.453.2677 • Dee«n*iB|wellvt.ar) 

Fell Job Lilting: http://tmyurl.< 


Only 4 miles from I- 8g in beautiful Jericho, 
Vermont - just off of Barber Form Road 
Phone BQZ-B99-5 1 23 / ujuw.arcana.us 


Living Well- Residential Care & Assisted Living Home is seeking a VISTA 

Volunteer Development Coordinator 

Ideal candidate will build permanent infrastructure in the form of 
systems and processes for recruiting, screening, training, managing, 
and recognizing volunteers. 


ORCONO GOROGNS GNO GReGWHOOSGS 
HCR8 SOLG 5*0% OPPlll 


COLINORY ond MeOICINOC BCRBS 
Moke teal 

Cook delicious foodl 
Odd them to your perennial gardensl 


Build a Team of 


S 




also covering good nutritional and lifestyle habits 
to Incorporate Into your daily regimen. Healthy 
Living Market and Cafe. South Burlington. 5:30- 
6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 863-2569. ext.l. 
MEDITATION 101: Folks enlighten up os Martha 

kids 


bug cappers — and listeners make bat T-shirts 



■BEANSTALK! THE MUSICAL’: Magic beans 
sprout a family-friendly fairy tale of adventure, 
presented by the Vermont Children's Theater. 
Vermont Children's Theater. Lyndonvllle, 7 p.m. 



rendition of Esphyr Slobodklna's1938 children's 
book, a tale of "monkey see. monkey do," llsley 
Public library. Mlddlebury. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free: 
ticket required, Info. 388-4097. 

CRAFTERNOON: Visual learners entering grades 
K through B expand their horizons in arts activi- 
ties. Sarah Partridge Community Library. East 
Mlddlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 388-7S8B. 
EARLY-UTERACY STORY TIME: Weekly themes 
educate preschoolers and younger children on 
basic reading concepts. Westford Public Library. 
II a.m. Free. Info 878-S639. westford. plWvals. 


KIDS IN THE KITCHEN: Combat the heat with fro- 

using yogurt fruits, Juices and more. Healthy 
Living Market and Cafe. South Burlington, 3:30- 
430 p.m. S20 per adult/child pair: preregister. 
Inlb. 863-2S69. ext. 1. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL Preschoolers up to age 

5 bust out song and dance moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. B78-4918. 
SIGN A SONG OF DREAMS: Kids ages 8 and up 
practice sign language In anticipation of a hands- 
on performance at the Summer Reading Program 
Party. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 4-4:30 
p.m. Free Info. 865-7216. 

SUPERHEROES MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 

6 SUMMER READING PROGRAM CHECK-IN: 
Budding bookworms tune In for an original 
musical by Very Merry Theatre. Calahan Park. 
Burlington 11:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free Info. 86S-7216. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAIR TRADE SERIES: Weekly 

ones about other cultures and the benefits of Farr 
Trade. Peace and Justice Center. Burlington 10-11 


'500 YEARS OF MUSIC FOR GUITAR': Peter 
Griggs spans the ages with classical guitar music 
from the Renaissance to today. United Church. 
Northfield. 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10 suggested dona- 
tion Infa 48S -4431. 




Shelburne Vineyard. 6-830 p.m. Free: donations 
Info, 985-8222. 

BURLINGTON SONGWRITERS: Lyricists share and 
critique original works. Helneberg Community & 
Senior Center, Burlington 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 859- IB 22. 

DAVEY DAVIS AND THE CABAL BREAKERS: A 


in tunes promoting peace as part of the 2012 
Pentangle Brown Bag Concert Series. Woodstock 
Village Gieen. 12-1 p.m. Donations accepted. Infa 
457-3981. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
EMERGING ARTIST CONCERT: High school 
through graduate school students of an annual 
summer conservatory perform vlrtuoslc solos 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
MASTER CLASS: Jeffrey Sharkey, pianist director 
of the Peabody Institute and founding member 
of the Pirastl Trio, tutors the students of the 
annual summer conservatory. UVM Recital HalL 
Burlington 9-11 a. m. SVO: free for students. Info. 




seminars 

ing world of credit Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Burl ington 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Infa 860-1417. ext 114. 

sport 

ONION RIVER SPORTS THURSDAY NIGHT 
MOUNTAIN-BIKE SERIES: Racers of all ages and 

bring food and beveragesfor a postrace barbe- 
cue. Millstone Hill Touring Center. Webstervllle. 6 
p.m. S6-10. Info. 229-9409. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



Ing act on the water. Call for exact location, which 
will depend on the day's lake conditions. Outdoor 
Gear Exchange. Burlington 6 p.m. Free tour: SSO 
equipment rental: preregister. Info. 860-0190. 
THURSDAY NIGHT NATIONALS: Bikers set the 
pace for a weekly ride along ever-changing routes. 
Onion River Sports. Montpelier. 5:30 p.m. Free: 
riders under 15 must be accompanied by an adult: 
riders underlB need signed parental permission: 
helmets required. Info, 229-9409. 

theater 

CARELESS LOVE’: Depot Theatre sings its way 
through Ryan G. Dunkinscoun try /blues love story 

Depot Theatre. Westport N.Y.. 5 p.m. S27. Info. 

SIB- 962-4449. 



Middlebury. 8 p.m. $10-20. Info. 382-9222. 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIGTOP TOUR: Acrobatics, 
tumbling feats, high-wire high Jinks and general 
clowning around come together inTopsy-TUrvy 
Time Travel!" Champlain Valley Exposition. Essex 

GOOD PEOPLE': The Dorset Theatre Festival pres- 

the "haves" and "have-nots." Dorset Theatre 8 p.m. 
$20-45. Info. 867-2223. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA SUMMER ENCORE: 


MURDER-MYSTERY DINNER CRUISE: Thrills 
await on the lake as the Spirit of Ethan Allen 
Players present With This Ring, I Thee Dead, an 
Interactive fast-paced comedy of errors served 

III. Burlington. 6:30-9 p.m. S31.92-49.S4. Info. 
■PETER PAN': Songslike "I Won’tGrowUp" define 

a cast of more than 12S central Vermontyouth. 
Chandler Music Hall. Randolph. 7 p.m. $12-18. Info. 
728-6464. 

STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL’S THE 
TEMPEST; All eyes are on Christopher Plummer 

Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College 
Hanover. N.H. 7 p.m. S10-23. Inlb. 603-646-2422. 
THE 25TH ANNUAL PUTNAM COUNTY SPELLING 
BEE’: Six precocious whiz kids battle It out letter 
by letter for the coveted tIUe in this eccentric play, 
presented by FlynnArts. FlyrmSpace. Burlington, 7 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES': Three 
Weston Playhouse Theatre Company actors play 
all of the characters In this Sherlock Holmes 

Nicholson. Weston Playhouse. 7:30 p.m. Call for 


THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE': Stowe Theatre 

Siastically sets out to see the world during the 
rip-coaring’20s.Akeley Memorial Building. Stowe. 
8 p.m. $13-23. Info, 253-3961. 

UNNECESSARY FARCE*: Confusion reigns as cops. 


dar spotlight. McCarthy ArtsCenter, St. Michaers 
College. Colchester. 8 p.m. $30.50-39.50. Info. 


YOU’RE A GOOD MAN. CHARLIE BROWN*: Charles 
Schultz's comlc-strlpcharaaers come alive In 
a family musical by Weston Playhouse Theatre 


Company. Weston 
Info. 824-5288. 


i Rod & Gun Club, 4 p.m. S8-1S. 


words 

MEETINGHOUSE READINGS: A grassroots 
literary series offer sheadings by voices in^ 

603-523-9650. ^ 

READINGS IN THE GALLERY: Nationally recog- 
nized poets Chard deNlord and Daniel Lusk voice 
their I Iter ary expressions before a reception and 
book signing. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 7 p.m. 

VISITING WRITERS SERIES: VCFA presi- 
dent Thomas Christopher Greene Interviews 


Charles. College HalL Vermont College of Fine Arts. 
Montpelier. 8:15 p.m. Free. Info, 828-8599 


FRI.06 

bazaars 

MINI SUMMER BOUTIQUE: Amurtel hosts a sale of 
clothing scarves, jewelry and carpets from around 
the world. Proceeds support local and interna- 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: See THU.OS. 10 a.m.-5:30 


community 

FIRST FRIDAY: Downtown shopsand artgallerles 
stay open late. Various locations, Brandon. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info, 247-6401 . 


dance 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL Singles 

Jazzerclze Studio. Wllliston. lesson. 7-8 p,m.: open 
dancing 8-10 p.m. $14. Info. 862-2269 

POOR SISTER CLARE’S TRAVELING MONK SHOW 

and dance. Mann Hall Gymnasium. UVM Trinity 

$15 suggested donation. Info, poor.sister.dare# 
gmall.com. 

etc. 


DALAI LAMA BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION The 



a screening of Heart of Tibet. Mllare 
Barnet 7 p.m. Free Info. 633-4136, 


fairs & festivals 

FRIDAY NIGHT LIVE: Pedestrianstake over a 

main thoroughfare through town for this weekly 

Street. Rutland. 6-10 pm Free. fnfo. 773-9380. 
KINGDOM AQUAFEST: See THU.OS. 9 a,m.-9 p.m. 


STOWEFLAKE HOTAIR BALLOON FESTIVAL 

Floating orbs transport people through the sky 



& Spa 4-9 p.m. $10: free for kids 12 and under: 
253-7355. 



cam py 2012 action flick. Spaulding Auditorium. 
Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College Hanover. N.H.. 
7 p.m, $5-7. Info. 603-646-2422, 


WHO THE Z$ft% IS JACKSON POLLOCK?" : A 

woman purchases a painting at a thrift shop that 
may have been the work of a famous American 
artist In Harry Moses’ quirky 2006 documentary, 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 730 p.m. S6. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 
enlivens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, 
meats, crafts and ever-changing weekly work- 
shops. Waypoint Center. Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. 

BRADFORD STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL: Fruit 


Maloney Bandlendsa festive air to a local feast 
of grass-fed beef or black- bean burgers, hot dogs, 
fresh-baked buns, salads and cookies. Bread & 

of food: BYOB. Info. 985-9200. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standi ng 
tow n-green tradition suppli es shopper s with 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North 
Common. Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. 
chelseacommunltymarketi9gmall.com. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From natural 


Co-op. 5:30-7 phr SB-10. Info. 223-5760. 
HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: Aburgeoning 
culinary community celebrates local ag with fresh 
produce and handcrafted goods. Granite Streeb 
Hardwick. 3-6:30 p.m. Free, Info. S33-2337. hard- 
wlckfarmersmarketi9gmail.com. 
LUDLOWFARMERS MARKET: Merchants divide 


Ludlow, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 734-3829, lfmkt®tds. 

LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 
vendors proffer a rotation of fresh veggies, meats. 


MONTHLY Wl 


E DINNER: Chef Denni 


complement the featured pours. Red Clover Inn & 
Restaurant Klllington. 6 p.m. $75 plus tax and Up, 
Info. 775-2290. 

PLAINFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Berries, farm 
produce, meat and eggsdraw grocery-shopping 
locavores to the green. Mill Street Park. Plainfield. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 
porium connects farmers and fresh-food brows- 
ers. Volunteers Green. Richmond. 3:30-7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 603-620-3713, rfmmanageri9gmail.com. 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 



© 


O-BRIENS 
AVEDA INSTITUTE 


NATURES BOOST 
FOR FINE HAIR 


i 


Mi 


Fine hair? Experience fullness 
that feels natural with new 
pure abundance ’ style-prep. " 

It infuses hair with all-day weightless 
volume that feels naturally yours. 
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kids 

ofT-shirt decorating and other educational 
activities for kids ages 6 and up. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston Tl a.m. Free: preregis- 
ter. Info. B78-4918. 

-BEANSTALK! THE MUSICAL’: SeeTHU.0S.7p.m. 
DREAM BIG! YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Fledgling 
filmmakers create movies and explore related 
technology in a collaborative program cohosted 
by Middlebury Community Television. For kids 
entering fourth grade and up. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury. 3-S p.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 


music 

500 YEARS OF MUSIC FOR GUITAR’: See THU.05. 
United Methodist Church. West Danville. 7-9 p.m. 
Info. 684-1201, 

BANJO DAN AND THE MID-NITE PLOWBOYS: The 

New England bluegrass boysstrum out string 

Donations accepted. Info 222-4423. 

ELIJAH JENSEN: The 21-year-old violin virtuoso 
perlbrms a mix of country, gospel and classical 
music. Winooski United Methodist Church. 6 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 655-7371. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
ARTIST FACULTY CONCERT: The artistfaculty Of 



Gabriel Faurt. UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 7:30- 
9:30 p.m. S2S: free for students under age 22 with 
school ID: students under 13 must be accompa- 

JACKSON GORE OUTDOOR MUSIC SERIES: 

Erin Harpe & the Delta Swingers turn the lawn 

full-service dining available. Jackson Gore Inn. 
Okemo Mountain Resort Ludlow. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 
228-4041, 


Peak Vineyard. New 




SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Massive bronze 
bells ring out as Lucy Dechene begins the 27th 

Middlebury College. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 443-6433. 
THE MICHELE FAY BAND: An acoustic quartet 

series. Salisbury Congregational Church 7:30 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 352-4609or 352-6671. 

THE WEE FOLKESTRA & THE DEFIBULATORS: 

Burlington and Brooklyn bands mark the opening 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO BANK 
SUMMER FESTIVALTOUR: UPPER VALLEY 
CONCERT: Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture and 
booming fireworks wrap up a patriotic and playful 
musical program. Suicide Six. South Pomfret 
gates open far picnicking. 5 p.m.; concert 7:30 
p.m. SI 1-34. Info. 864-5741. ext.10, 


WOODCHUCK'S REVENGE: Suing instruments in 
hand, this Vermont folk quartet unleashes every- 
thing from western ballads to original parodies 




VERMONT VOYAGEURS: Raffles and youth games 
break up a fast-paced, hard-hitting game of 
Canadian box lacrosse. Essex Skating Facility. 

B p.m. $3-7: free for ages 5 and under. Info, 
388-5781. 


theater 

’AVENUE O': People a 


id production by the Valley Players. 


583-1674. 

'CARELESS LOVE': See THU.OS, 8 p.m. 

‘CIRCLE MIRROR TRANSFORMATION': See 

THU.OS. B p.m, 

CIRCU S SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR See THU.OS. 

GOOD PEOPLE': See THU.OS. 8 pm 
PETER PAN: See THU.OS. 7 pm 

THE 2STH ANNUAL PUTNAM COUNTY SPELLING 

BEE: See THU.OS, 2 p.m. & 7p.m. 

THEHOUNDOFTHE BASKERVILLES': See 

THE SHATTERER OF WORLDS OVER': A weekly 
puppet show for adults graces the Paper Mache 
Cathedral. Bread and Puppet Theater, Glover, 7:30 
p.m. Oonationsaccepted. Info. 525-3031. 

THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE - : See THU.OS. 8 


‘UNNECESSARY FARCE': See THU.05. 8 p.m. 

‘YOU'RE A GOOD MAN, CHARLIE BROWN’: See 

THU.05. 1 p.m. & 4 pm 


words 


JEN MEYERS: The author of Intangible, a 
Burlington-set young-adult novel about two twins 



PARENTS PICK 



Where’s the Beef? 


Looking for a family dinner spot where the kidscan "free range" it? Checkout 
BURGER NIGHT at Bread & Butter Farm in Shelburne. Pack up your blankets 
or grab a seat at a table to enjoy locally sourced burgers, hot dogs, sausage, 
salads and homemade cookies. Kids can roam the field while you listen to 
live music or pick up a loaf of fresh bread from the farm store. New this year: 
On Mondays, kids make flags and march in a parade. 


M 


©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 


Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 



Artists' Co-op, Burlington sign-up. 6:30 p.m.: per- 
formances. 7 p.m. Free: cash bar. Info. 735-4715. 


SAT. 07 

activism 

OCCUPY CENTRAL VERMONT GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY: Citizen activists Incite the change 
they want to see in the world. Visit occupy- 
centralvt.org for location. Various locations. 
Montpelier. 3-5 p.m. Free. 

agriculture 

NATIONAL BROWN SWISS SALE& CATTLE 
AUCTION: Spectators and bidders alike lay eyes 
on more than 60 of the country's best Brown 
Swiss bovlnes. Breeding Barn Shelburne Farms. 
10:30 a,m.-1 p.m. Free. Info, 985-8686, 


bazaars 

MINI SUMMER BOUTIQUE. See FRI.06.10 a.m.-S 
SUMMER BOOK SALE: See THU.05. 10 a.m.-1 pm 

conferences 

FOOD SECURITY IN AN AGEOF CLIMATE CHANGE: 

Author-activist BillMcKibben author and local 


security from local and global perspectives. 
Ballroom. Capitol Plaza Hotel & Conference 
Center. Montpelier. $50 fundraising dinner ai 
p.m.: SS suggested donation for the 7:30 p.rr 
discussion: cash bar. Info. 223-1515. 


POOR SISTER CLARE'S TRAVELING MONK SHOW: 

should arrive one hour early. Info, 496-5997. 


etc. 

AUTOMOBILES AT THE ISLANDS CENTER: Auto 
enthusiasts help Judge trucks, motorcycles and 


Knight Point State Park. North Hero. 9:30 a.m. $7 
to register a car for the show: $6 to attend. Info. 
372-8400. 

HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Folks register online 



KITE FLIERS MEETING: Common Interests soar as 
fans of tethered aircrafts meet like-minded peers. 
Presto Music Store. South Burlington. II am. Free. 
Info. 658-0030. lnfoStprestomusic.net. 
MOTORCYCLE POKER RUN: Charitable par- 
ticipants support Vermont veterans in (post-) 
transitional housing. VFW Post Essex Junction. 

barbecue. 3 p.m. $25 per rider: SIS per passenger: 
Includes one hand of poker. Info. 233-0630. 
PRESERVATION BURLINGTON HISTORIC 
WALKING TOUR: Walkers and gaw Iters see the 
Oueen City through an architectural and historic 
perspective. Meet in front of Burlington City Hall. 
Church SUeet Marketplace. 11 am $10 suggested 
donation. Info. 522-8259. 

ROMANCE AROUND THE WORLD: A NIGHT IN 

spicy evening of salsa dancing, featuring Instruc- 
tion by Ralph Kenyon classical guitar by David 

TOUR OF TWO GREAT COUNTRY HOUSES: Not 

to the manor born? You can still take a good long 
look Inside on these detailed tours of Shelburne 






Shelburne Farms. 1-4 p.m. S35-40: preregister. 
Info. 985-3346. ext. 3368. brlckhouse®shelburne- 
museum.org, 

Juirs & festivals 

ARTS & CRAFT FESTIVAL: More than 90 talented 
craftspeople exhibit everything from eye-catching 
paintings to wood carvings to rose-blossom 
jewelry. Fletcher Farm School for the Arts & Crafts, 
Ludlow. 10 a,m.-4 p.m. Free Info. 228-8770. 
BURKLYN ARTS SUMMER CRAFT FAIR: Over 60 


Lyndonvllle. 10 a m. -4 p.m. Free. Info. 626-6210. 


music of Vermont New England and Quebec. 
Fiddlehead Brewing Company. Shelburne, noon-6 
p.m. Free. Info, 388-4964. 


: ARTS IN 

ston Playhouse 


a lineup of theater, concerts, art and readings. 

p.m. Various prices: see schedule at hlllsalive.org. 
Info. 5S8-705S. 

KINGDOM AQUAFEST: SeeTHU.OS, 9a,m.-9 p.m. 

STOWEFLAKE HOT AIR BALLOON FESTIVAL See 

WINDSOR COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR: The 

activities, a petting zoo. 4-H dairy and working 
steers competitions, ox and pony pulls, and more 
In Its 39th year. Barlows Field, Springfield. 10 a.m.- 
7 p.m. $3-7. Info. 952-4005. 

film 

-MONSIEUR LAZHAR 1 : In the wake of a middle 

challenge of comforting the students In Philippe 
Falardeau's 2011 Oscar nominee. Loew Auditorium. 
Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College Hanover. N.H.. 
6:30 p.m.& 8:30 p.m. SS-7. Info. 603-646-2422. 

food & drink 

ANNUAL CHICKEN BARBECUE A community 

alongside a vinaigrette coleslaw, homemade rolls, 
drinks and dessert. Proceeds benefit the work of 
the church. United Church of ChrlsL Greensboro. 

11 a.m.-l p.m. $10. Info 533-2223. 


BRISTOL FARMERS MARKET: Weekly music and 



BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET Mote than 90 
Hall Park 8:30 amVom. Free. Info. 310*5172. 
CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Fresh produce. 


cal meats and more lure local buyersthroughout 
the growing season. Live music and demos accent 
each week's offerings. 60 State StreeL Montpelier, 
9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. manager® 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 
items, preserves, meats and eggs sustain shop- 
pers in search of local goods. St. Joseph Church 
Hall. Grand Isle, 10 a.m.-2p.m. Free. Info, 372-3291. 

MIDDLE8URY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses. 

totes. TheMarbleworks. Middlebury. 9 a.m.-1230 
p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 

MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

up shop for the morning. Parking lot Mount Tom. 
Woodstock. 9:30 a.m.-1230 p.m. Free, Info. 763- 
2070, fbxxfarm®aol.com. 


NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on 

goods and handmade crafts. Taylor Park. SL 
Albans. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Inlb. 373-5821. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors disci 
fruits, veggies and other riches of the land, not 


THE MICHELE FAY BAND: See FRI.OE. Otter Valley 
Winery, Brandon.S p.m. Info, 247-6644. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO BANK 
SUMMER FESTIVAL TOUR: See FRI.06. Three 


BETHANY DUNBAR: The photographer fc 
McKibben's Kingdoms Bounty: A Sustain. 
Eclectic. Edible Guide to VermontS North, 
Kingdom signs copies and discusses the 

Info. 864-8001. 


SUN. 08 


reach. Depot Park. Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 pm 
Info 773-4B13. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harves 

grace outdoor tables at a presentation o 
season's best. Shelburne Parade Ground, 
p.m. Free. Info. 985-2472 shelburnefarm 
ket@sbpavt.org. 

WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Locale 
mentenlivens a bustling open- air marke 


Contact Station by 


WATER STRIDERS: See THU.OS. 2 p.m. 

WE WALK THE MUSICAL WOODS: SeeTHU.OS, 
10:30 a.m. 


:e. Info. 472-8027. 


kids 

-BEANSTALK! THE MUSICAL': See THU .05. 2 p.m. 
CAN YOU TELLME WHERETO HEAR ABOUT 
SESAME STREET? : Fans of Big Bird. Elmo. Cookie 

at a Childrens story time. Barnes & Noble. South 
Burlington. II am Free. Info B64-8001. 
CHILDREN'S CARNIVAL fair-style fun includes 

Children's Center. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. SOC per 
ticket or $10 for unlimited fon. Info. 425-3328. 
GARDENER'S SUPPLY KIDS CLUB: Youngsters 
green theirthumbsas they learn about the little 
critters flying, buzzlngand crawling through their 

nooh Free. Info. 658-2433 P V 

RUSSIAN STORY TIME: Rug rats of all ages take 




fo. 878-4918. 


CARILLON CONCERT SERIES: International r 
dans play the largest Instrument In the won 

tencaNM -the singing tower^Norench Univt 

GREGORY DOUGLASS: Emily Nyman opens I 
the Vermont singer-songwriter, called 'one o 
England's best-kept secrets" by NPR. Haskell 
Library & Opera House. Derby Line. 7:30 pm 


Resort 7 p.m. $20. Info. 422-1330. 

MELODEON: Armed with antique Instruments, 
this New York City trio performs selectlonsof 
19th-century Americana. Proceeds benefit the 
Island Arts youth scholarship fund. South Hero 


POOR SISTER CLARE'S TRAVELING MONI 

See FRI.06. Ludlow Community Center, 4 [ 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BONSAI SOCIETY MEMBERS 


critiques and a demon- 
■tration by internationally 



AUVE! FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS IN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT: See SAT.07, 10 a.I 
KINGDOM AOUAFEST: See THU.OS. 9 an 

MIDOLEBURY FESTIVALON THE GREEN 


music 

104.7 FM THE POINT & VPR WELCOME BEN & 
JERRY'S CONCERTS ON THE GREEN: DavIdGray 
plays alt-rock on the lawn. See calendar spotlight. 

S46-S0: free for kids wider 12 P Info 652-0777. 

SOO YEARS OF MUSIC FOR GUITAR': See THU.05. 
St. John's Episcopal Church, Hlghgale Falls. 7:30- 
8:30 p.m. 


learning the rules of the ro 
Burlington. 10a.m. Free: hi 

KINGDOM SWIM Make as 


)E FOR NEW RIDERS: 

jrely pace after 
. Dorset Park South 


ter swimming. Six courses 
i quick 100 yards to an adr 
IU miles. Prouty Beach. Newport 8 a.m. $ 

Info. 334-8511 

VERMONT VOYAGEURS: See FRI.06, 8 p.lT 

theater 

AVENUE O': See FRI.06. B p.m. 

CARELESS LOVE': See THU.OS. 2 p.m. & 8 p.m. 

CIRCLE MIRROR TRANSFORMATION' See 

THU.OS 8 p.m. 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: SeeTHU.OS. 

GOOD PEOPLE*: See THU.OS. 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 
‘PETER PAW: See THU.OS. 7 p.m. 

THE 2STH ANNUAL PUTNAM COUNTY SPELLING 
BEE': See THU.05. 2 p.m. & 7 p.m. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES': See 
THU.OS. 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m, 

THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE': SeeTHU.OS. 8 

'UNNECESSARY FARCE': See THU.05. 2 p.m. & 8 


Town Green. Mlddlebury, 7-10 p.m. Free: donatli 
accepted. Info. 462-3555. 

STOWEFLAKE HOT AIR BALLOON FESTIVAL: Si 

WINDSOR COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR: See 

film 

ECSTASY*: Banned aroundthe world and 


SPIRITS OF VERMONT: Foodies sample a 
showcase of food made by local chefs, as v 


STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 
and other provender attract fans of local food. Red 


SUN.08» P.46 


calendar 


Barn Shops Field. Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free 
Info, 472-8037 or 498-4734. InfoSstowevtferm 
smarket.com. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers a 


3D MAN. CHARLIE BROWN': S 


cleans ana African Americans relays forgotten 
> of overcoming adversity. Rokeby Museum. 
sburgh.2 pjn. Free. Infa B77-3406. rokeby® 

tEN’S POETRY GROUP: Writers give and 
Ive feedback on their poetic expressions In 
nthreatening. nonacademic setbng. Call for 


PIZZA & MOVIE Nl 


entertainment Highgate Public Library. B 
ee: preregister. Info. 868-3970. 

& ACTIVITY TIME: Little ones participate 


YOUNG PRODUCERS WORK SHOP: Someday 
Spielbergs get a hands-on Introduction to the 
world of television with Lake Champ lain Access 


lo.828-54S-29SO.JC 


etebeilsouth.ne 


3R GUITAR' See THU.0S. 


BUNCH: As part of the Cr. 
ser Players’ 2012 Summer 


MELODEON: See SAT.07. 

Richmond Free Library. 4-6 3 , 
p.m. Donations accepted. % 

Info. 434-30 36. Vlj 

NORTHEAST FIOOLERS \ 

ASSOCIATION: Stringed- 
Instrument players gather lor a 
monthly Jam. VFW Post Hyde Par 

72B-S1BB. 

ROCHESTER CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY: The 

Heliand Trio and composer Padma Newsome pres- 
ent works by Glinka. Brahms and Beethoven, as 

Eyes Cast Down, Federated Church Rochester. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO BANK 
SUMMER FESTIVALTOUR: See FRI.06. Trapp 
Family Lodge Concert Meadow, Stowe, gates open 
for picnicking 5:30 p.m.: concert 7:30 p.m. $11 -3 S. 
VILLAGE HARMONY Ihe Teen Residential 

Israel and beyond. Congregational Church of 
Westminster West Putney. 3 p.m. $5-10 sug- 
gested donation Info. 426-3210. 

WESTFORO SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: 
PossumHaw stir up authentic, evocative blue- 
grass and folk melodies. Westford Common. 7-8 
p.m. Free. Info, 879-3749. 



nightstands. Rutland Frr 


SUMMER BOOK SALE: See 

THU.05. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 

ft community 

TROPICAL STORM IRENE 
SUPPORT GROUP: 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
MASTER CLASS: Lawrence Dutton violinist and 


Store South Burlington. 7-E 
658-0030. InfoUJprestomu! 

SAMBATUCADA! 


LIBRARY NIGHT AT 


Burlington. 6:05 p.m. Free tickets may be avail- 
able through Fletcher Free Library: otherwise 
regular ticket prices apply. Info, 86S-7216. 

MAO MARATHON & MAO HALF: The Mad River 

runners past farms, barns, covered bridges and 
cows. Mad River Green. Waltsfield. 7 a.m. $70-85 
for half marathon: S18S-200 per relay team. Info, 


coping skills with fel low 
Vermonters. Unitarian 
Church. Montpelier. 3:30 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

HILLS ALIVE! FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS IN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT: See SAT.07. 7 p.m. 

MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: See 


about one glrfB stay in 
1960s, which screens a 
Conversations si 


ArtsCenter, St, Johnsbury. 7 c 


theater 

AVENUE ff: See FRL06. 2 p.m. 

-CARELESS LOVE*: See THU.05, 5 p.m. 

•PETER PAN’: See THUDS. 2 p.m. 

THE 25TH ANNUAL PUTNAM COUNTY SPELLING 


TE CHAMPLAIN ECHOES: I. 


fresh-baked buns, salads and cookies. Bread & 
Butter Farm. Shelburne, 4:30-7:30 p.m. Free: cost 
offood:BY0B. Info. 985-9200. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVEO STABILITY: See 

FRI.06. 10 a.m. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Folks explore theart of 
"green" health care at a personalized, confidential 
clinic with faculty and students from the Vermont 


0, lnfo@vtherbcen 


id their Imaginations through drea 
led tales songs and rhymes. Fletchr 
ry. Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Inf 


id. Info. 229-9409. 


theater 

FRANKENSTEIN': The 

brings Mary Shel ley's ’ 


iter* story to th 
Danny Boyle. Lake PI 


words 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 

Budding wordsmiths Improve their craft through 


POETRY SLAM: I 


18-2926, cpotter935»comcast. 
irdsmlthswleld language In 


TUE.10 

bazaars 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE CLASS: Teens and 



RAYMONDA: Grace and grandeur pervade this 
production by Russia^ Bolshoi Ballet broadcastln 
high definition to a projection screen. Catamount 
Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $6-15. Infa 


environment 


networking and discussion ' 
Montpelier. 6-8 pjn. Free. Ini 



e Skinny Pancake. 
262-2253. 


etc. 

TIME TRAVEL TUESDAY: Visitors rewind to 


Woodstock, 10 a.m.-S p.m. Regular admission S3- 
12: free for kids under 3. Info. 457-2355, 

fairs & festivals 

HILLS ALIVE! FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS IN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT: See SAT.07. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: See 

SUN.08. noon-10 p-m. 

film 

CREATURE FEATUREFILMS: Movlegoerstakeln 

provided. Lawrence Memorial Library. Bristol. 3 
pun. Free. lnfo.4S3-2366.teenlml®gmaiLcom. 

food & drink 

BEYOND PASTA: WHAT ELSE TO DO WITH PESTO: 

Nood led out? Folks team three recipes that 
highlight pesto In unexpected ways: pesto salad 

Barnes School. Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. SS-10. Infa 
861-9700. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

SAT.07. 3-6 p.m. 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY On a tour of the store 


861-9700. 8 

health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Whats so funny? Giggles burst 

Burlington. S p.m. FreeJnfo. 3SS-S129. 
MAUREEN'S LIGHTHEARTED SACRED CIRCLE: 

Participants experience meditation and sacred 
sound. Rainbow Institute. Burlington. S:30-7p.m. 
$15. Info. 363-6170. 


STEPS TO WELLNESS: Cancer survivors attend 
diverse seminars about nutrition, stress manage 



Fletcher Allen Health Cate Cardiology Building 
South Burlington 6-7 p.m. Free Info. 656-2176. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CHOLESTEROL: Suzy Harris 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


handling imbalances. Complimentary health 
screenings available. Healthy Living Market and 
Caffe South Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info 863-2569. ext 1. 

kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 

be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

CLUE'S PRESCHOOL PARTY: Singer, actor and 
childrens entertainer Elbe Tetr ick am uses the 6 


868-3970. S y 

KIDS IN THE KITCHEN. Small snackers make 

Healthy Living Market and Caffe South Burlington, 
3:30-4:30 p.m. S20 per adult/chlld pair: preregis- 
ter. Info. 863-2569, exU. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages en- 
gage insing-alongswith RobertResnik. Fletcher 

865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR & TAKE-HOME CRAFT 

Tales and hands-on activities help children be- 
come strong readers. Sarah Partridge Community 
Library. East Mlddlebury. 1030-11:15 a.m. Free. 
Info. 38 8-75 BB. 

SUMMER STORY HOUR: Kids craft during tale 
time. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 11 
am Free. Info. 878-4918. 

TRY IT AT THE LIBRARY: Kidsentering grades4 
through 6 craft bead animals with Kayla Smith. 
Ilsley Public Library. Mlddlebury, 10:30- 11:30a.m. 
Free. Info, 388-4097. 


language 

PAUSE-CAFE: French speakers ofall levels 
6:30-8 p.m. FreeJnfo, 864-5088 . 8 


music 

CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS: The Starline 
Rhythm Boys make a scene on the green. 

Old Chapel Green Castleton 7 p.m. Free. Info 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
EMERGING ARTIST CONCERT See THU.OS. 7:30- 
9:30 p.m. 


MUD CITY RAMBLERS AT TUESDAY NIGHT 



Field. Johnson. 6-8:30 p.m. Free: bring your own 
chair or blanket. Info. 635-7826. 


VILLAGE HARMONY: See THU.OS. Strafford Town 

WATERBURY COMMUNITY BAND: Through 

Waterbury Center Park 7p.m. Free. Info, 223-2137. 
Info® waterb urycommunltyband.org, 



Mountain Co-op, Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. 58-10: 
preregister, Info 223-8004. ext, 202 InfoWhun- 
germountaincoop. 

KEYS TO CREDIT: See THU .05. 10 a.m.-noon. 


BACKROADS BICYCLE RIDE: Steadfast cyclists 
power along a hilly path that's 50 percent un- 
paved. Train Station Shelburne. 6:15 p,m. Free: 
helmets required. Info, 864-0101. 


CYCLING 101: Pedal pushers get out of the gym 

Freeman. Call ahead for starting location. Onion 
River Sports. Montpelier. 5:30 p.m. Free: riders 
under IS must be accompanied by an adult: rid- 

helmets required. Info, 229-9409. 

VIBRAM FIVEFINGERS B AREFOOT CLINIC & FUN 

of a natural stride. Outdoor Gear Exchange. 
Burlington 5:30 pm Free. Info. 860-0190. 


theater 

FLYNN CENTER SEASON ! 



: PREVIEW: Video 

performing artsan 


uled for 2012-13. FlyrwSpace. Burlington, noon 
&5:30 p.m. Free: RSVP required. Info 863-5966, 
sneakprevl ew®fIynncenter,org, 

UNNECESSARY FARCE': See THU.OS. 8 p.m. 


WED.ll 

bazaars 

ANNUAL GIANT BOOK SAl£: See TUE10. 9 a.m. 
SUMMER BOOK SALE: See THU.OS. 10 a.m. -8 p.m. 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: Fun- loving participants play 

encouraging environment. Spark Arts, Budington 
8-10 p.m. $s suggested donation. Info. 373-4703. 

community 

SHELBURNE ROAD CORRIDOR STUDY PUBLIC 

MEETING: A presentation and discussion focus 
on the draft findings ofa detailed transportation 
study of this main thoroughfare. South Budington 
City Offices. 730-8:15 p m.Free. Info, 865-1794. 

crafts 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAPTER OF THE 
EMBROIDERERS GUILO OF AMERICA: Textlleart- 



too] share their talents and company as they spin 
yam. Phoenix Books. Essex, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
872-7111. 

MAKE STUFF!: Defunct bicycle parts become 
works of art and jewelry that will be sold to raise 

Info. 264-9687. 8 

fairs & festivals 

HILLS ALIVE! FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS IN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT: See SAT.07. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
MIDOLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: See 

SUN.08. noon-10 pm 

film 

IN DARKNESS Based on a true World War II story, 
Agnieszka Hollands 2011 drama celebrates the 

city. Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H..7p.m.S5-7. 
Info. 603-646-2422. 

SPIRITED AWAY’: Hayao Miyazaki's magical ad- 
venture about a 10-year-old girl who finds herself 



food & dritfk 

B ARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crafters. bakers and 
farmers share their goods In the center of the 



hetdth & fitness 

A NATUROPATHIC APPROACH TO WELLNESS 
DURING PREGNANCY: Kltt Guaraldi shares natu- 

Healthy Living Market and Caffe South Burlington. 
5:30-6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 863-2569. 

ADULT & CHILDREN'S WELLNESS SERIES: 

Naturopathic doctor Thauna Abrln discusses'How 
to Detox Your Body: Liver and Colon Cleansing 

472-9355. wellnessSdrthauna.com. 

SHARON MACNER: The audiologist sounds off 

Ringing In the Ears." Champlain Valley Audiology. 
Plattsburgh. N.Y, 12:45-1:30 pm & 530-6:45 p.m, 
Free: preregister. Info. 518-324-5707. 


kids 

CHILDREN S SUMMER MUSIC SERIES: Burlington 
duo Roberts Gigi inspire sing-alongs suitable for 
youngsters. Center CourL University Mall. South 
Burlington. 1030-11:15 a.m. Free.lnfo, 863-1066. 


CRAFT SBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI 
CONCERTS bttie ones take in classical com- 

800-639-3443. 8 

ECHO FAMILY-SCIENTIST LAB: Laboratory learn- 

of the human body through a short lecture and 
hands-on activity. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlala 

EXORDIUM ADVENTURE: Preschoolers to sixth 

education programs at the park. Highgate Public 
Library. 10 am Free: preregister. Info. 868-3970. 
GARDEN STORY TIME: Weather permitting, kids 


Mlddlebury. 1030-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 
SUMMER STORY TIME: Rug rats revel in the won- 


Info 223-3338. 


MOUNTAIN-BIKE RIDE: Onion River Sports staff 
bnng intermediate to advanced riders to different 

permission: helmets required. Info. 229-9409. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS: 

Fast riders vie for bragging dghtsin town-line 
sprints. On Ion River Sports. Montpelier, 5:30 p.m. 
Free: riders under 15 must be accompanied by 
an adult' riders under 18 need signed parental 
permission: helmets required. Info. 229-9409. 


talks 

YESTERMORROW SUMMER LECTURE SERIES: 

Joel Glanzberg and Pete Munoz use the lens of 

’Long-Term Resilient and Regenerative Flood 


theater 

METROPOLITAN OPERA SUMMER ENCORE: Anna 
Offenbach's Les Contes O'Hcftmann. Catamount 

UNNECESSARY FARCE': See THU.OS. 8 p.m. 


AUTHORS ATTHE ALDRICH: Cartoonist Jeff 
Danzlger brings Teed Stories and Out In the Sticks 



language 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP Parfa Itaflano? 



5 

| 


classes 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIXPHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONUNE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


visit karmKhollng.org or 

dance 


drawing 


acting 


BUSINESS OF THEATER. FILM 

1B0 Flynn Ave.. Burlington Into 
4703, natali e@sparkartsvLcom 


LEARN FROM A BROADWAY 

SB0/4-hr. masterclass. Locatlo 
Spark Arts. 180 Flynn Ave.. 

Natalie Miller. 373-4703. nata- 


bartending 


DIGITAL: Jul. 11 -Aug. 22. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m_ Weekly on Wed. Co 
$145/persoa $130.50/BCA 


and Job-Interview 
course Isrecognlz 
through pbsa.corr 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


PRINT: INTRO TO SLK 
SCREENING: Jul. 12-Aug. 16, 
6-8:30 p.m.. Weekly on Thu. 
Cost: $200/ person S1B0/BCA 




728-9878. JanlowlervtiPgma 
com chandler-arts.org. Char- 

day ofpleln-air painting with 


Call 865-71 66 for Info 
or register online at 
burlington cityarts.com. 
Teacher bios are also 
amiable online. 


Dyer. 863-3369. lucille® 


in their power throughout 

CE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


a variety or tKhniques for ti 
lerrlngand printing Images 
Ing hand-drawn, photograpl 
borrowed Imagery. Cost Incl 


bodywork 


MEDITATION WORKSHOP: Jr 


PARTNER!: Cost: $50/4-wk. 


Randolph Ave.. Randolph. Info: 


drumming 

TAIKO, DJEMBE. CONGAS & 


□ns in Burilngton. Burlingtoi 
eptember 11. and October 3C 

londay Advanced classes st; 


education 

READING/MATH TUTOI 


healing arts 



certified Laughter Yoga tear 


Work pnmanly on the potter's 


building 


TINY-HOUSE R/ 

King. 933-6103*4 crew of begin- 


elegance personal growth a 
fun while shaping, toning ar 
allgnlngyour body to move 

SWING DANCE LESSONS: Ji 


malifylng applicants. Locabc 
Voodbury. Info: 456-8122. an 



jewelry 


JEWELRY CLASSES: Tue. 10 



onlndlvldual projects. 


language 

DOORS: Location: Spa nishin 

etc Into: Spanish inWaterbury 
Center, 585*1025. spantshpara- 
vosOgmall.com, Spanish water- 

Spanish language lor adults 



martial arts 

AIKDO: Location: Aikido of 
Champlain Valley. 257 Pine SL 
(across from Conant Metal & 
Light). Burlington. Inro: 951- 

This Japanese martial art is a 
great method to get in shape 

Classes are taught by Benjamin 








highest potential in the martial 



massage 


ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 

Cost: $s.000/500-hr. program. 






EXPLORATION OF MOVEMENT 

p.m. Cost: S245/14 CEUs ( $225 
if pai d by JuL 16: cal I about 



MASSAGE PRACTITIONER 
TRAINING: Sep ll-Jun.2, 9 a.m- 



meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: 





LGBTQ RETREAT: CONFIDENCE 
A COMPASSION: Sep. 7-9. 9 a m. 
Location: Karme Chollng. 369 
Patneaude Lane. Barnet. Info: 
633-2384. karmechollng.org. 
Come together both as a LGBTO 

Meditation tai chi and yoga, 





UVMG BEAUTIFULLY WITH 
UNCERTAINTY AND CHANGE: 

Shambhala Center, 187 S. 
Patti Lanich. 238-8771 pat- 





painting 


WATERCOLOR WEDNESDAYS: 

Weekly on Wed. Cost: $30/3-hr. 
dass. Location: Ginny Joyner 


Ginny Joyner. Ginny Joyner. 655- 
0899,ginnyjoynervt@gmail. 
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Thick as 
Thieves 

Vaud and the Villains' 

Adam Grimes comes home 

BY DAN BOLLES 

L ike so many talented Vermont-born artists, actor 
and musician Adam Grimes left his home state to 
pursue his dreams, landing in Los Angeles after 
college. As an actor, he's appeared in numerous 
films and TV shows and carved out a modest career on 
the silver screen. But its as the tenor banjo player with the 
19-plece ensemble Vaud and the Villains that Grimes returns 
home this week. The band plays Club Metronome on Mon- 
day. July 9. 

Vaud and the Villains combine Grimes' love of music and 
theater into a rowdy and risque stage show, with mots in early 
New Orleans jazz, burlesque and vaudeville. Band members 
boast gangsterish aliases, such as Vaud Overstreet Big Daddy 
and Two Boots; Grimes' moniker Is Babyface Mahoney. Each 
character has an often-salacious backstory, and these are wo- 
ven through the performances, adding a theatrical element to 
their sinfully manic musical act 

In advance of their Burlington show Seven Days chatted 
with Grimes by phone from California. 


SEVEN DAYS: You grew up in Burlington 
and went to the University of Vermont. But 
you were actually an art major. When did 
you transition into acting and music? 

ADAM GRIMES: I was a studio art major, but acting was 
j something I did in high school, as well And as an art major 
3 you can really only go so far. So I wound up doing a U-tum 
> and doing tons of theater right in Burlington, with every 
5 company I could get my mitts on, and did play after play 
§ after college. 

S! 


SO: When did you split town for LA? 

AG: Well, it was either going to be New York or LA. But 
everybody from Vermont goes to New York. I only knew 
one person in LA. and he said the one thing that sold me. 
He said, "You know what? Do the long haul first, and if you 
don’t like it, go to New York and be closer to home.” Sold. 
So I peeled out in 1999. 

SD: Were you active in the Burlington music scene 
while you were here? 

AG: Not at all. I fell in love with music through singing in 
chorus in high school But I also wanted to learn an instru- 
ment I was theonly one I knew who liked Dixieland jazz. 
And I don't know why. No one in my family knows why. 
either. But I loved it And year after year on First Night 
around three in the afternoon in the Burlington Square 
Mall [now Town Center], the Onion River Jazz Band 
would play. And Jamie Masefield was their tenor banjo 
player. As long as I got to see Jamie Masefield play with 
that band. I didn't care how the rest of First Night wenL 
So I decided I wanted to play banjo. 

SD: And you ended up studying with him, right? 

AG: That’s right I went downtown on the bus one year 
and approached him and asked if he’d give me lessons. 
He asked me who my influences were, and I said, “Well 
Preservation Hall Jazz Band and you.” He said he had a 
lot of mandolin students, but no tenor banjo students, so 
he'd love to do it 

SD: How long did you study with him? 

AG: It was about two years. And at that time, [Masefield’s 
band] the Jazz Mandolin Proj ect was going pretty hot, so 
lie told me he wanted to grill me on rhythm and chords 
on the banjo and have me sit in with the Onion River Jazz 
Band once in a while. So the first we ever played was actu- 
ally during Jazz Fest on the back of a CCTA bus, just me 
and him. Then I played a couple gigs with the Onion River 
Jazz Band. 

SD: Do you find either music or acting to be more sat- 
isfying than the other? 

AG: I’m going to be die biggest cliche in the world here, 
but they're so different and the)- fill me up in such differ- 
ent and amazing ways. It’s kind of become my yin and my 


yang. Music sort of found me, and this band out here. And 
it’s so incredible that I'll forget about acting And then I'll 
get a job and be on set and think, "Well, this is amazing 
too.” And I’ll kind of forget about music for a bit. So really, 
they’re equally rewarding. 

SD: You've got a pretty lengthy filmography. But I 
imagine being "Handsome Guy" on'NCIS: Los Angeles" 
was a career highlight, right? 

AG: [Laughs.] Yeah. I'm actually glad you asked about thaL 
but I think it gives a little insight into the biz. It was just 
a couple of lines and was originally sort of a funny scene, 
which was why they cast me. So I'm at the Paramount lot 
at die table read, and tills time there was an actual audi- 
ence diere. The whole cast was there, LL Cool J. So we do 

moment And we shoot it So then about three weeks later 
1 get a call saying they had cut the scene right out of the 
show. So you're never guaranteed anything. Sometimes 
you end up on the editing-room floor. 

SD: The band is very theatrical, so having an acting 
background must be helpful. 

AG: Absolutely'. As a matter of fact our bandleader, Andy 
Comeau, is a very well-known actor out here. He’s had a 
great career. So every character has a villain name, and 
we all have a background story ns to what crimes we've 
committed. And he’ll introduce certain villains on certain 
nights and tell their whole story at shows. So with this 
particular band, it really helps. But these guys are really 
talented musicians, and at first I had a hard time keeping 
up with them. But it’s also really about stage presence. 

SD: The band has 19 members. That must be a logisti- 
cal nightmare. 

AG: It’s a challenge. Bands with four or five people have 
a hard time. But this band is such a joyous experience. I 
can’t describe it any other way. And it affects every single 
one of us as much as it does the audience. So there is a 
special quality about the band that make logistics easier to 
handle. It's a vibrant, jubilant, life- changing show. ® 

B Vaud and the Villa! ns play CluD Metronome I n Burl Ington 
this Monday. July 9.7 p.m. $12/15. 
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BY DAN BOLLES 



Go Promote Yourself 

Being die music editor for Seven Days 
is an awesome gig. Not to brag, but 
getting paid to listen to music and tell 
you what I think about it is pretty much 
a dream come true, and I'm thankful. 
But like any job, it has its occasional 
annoyances. And lately I've noticed 
a disturbing trend among bands and 
their represen tatives: Namely, the 
misperception that here at Vermont’s 
Independent Voice we “promote" 
music. It’s a request that I and other 
music writers for this paper receive 
several times a day, often from people 
who should know better. And it’s 
depressing. 

If I could, I’d like to chat privately 
with local bands for a second. Dudes 
and dudettes, let me make somediing 
clean We. Do. Not. Promote. Bands. 
Neither I nor any other writer we 
employ has any interest in “givingyou 
press.” That’s not why we do this. This 
may come as a shock, but we write for 
our readers, not to fill your press kits 
with snappy clippings. If dial's what 
comes about, good for you. But it’s not 
our goal, and you should never ask 
for it We want to turn our readers on 
to great music, steer them away from 
shitty music, and tell them interesting 
and entertaining stories. That’s it. And 
music journalists generally take their 
roles seriously. 

So when you approach a member 
of the media — here or elsewhere — 
and ask diem to “promote" your band, 
you're actually insultingthe integrity 
of bodi the writer and die publication. 


Think about it: If you knew a 
publication only gave ink to an artist to 
help them furdier dieir careers, would 
you trust that rag to give you an honest 
opinion? I wouldn't. Sure, plenty of 
outlets do exacdy that, but Seven Days is 
not one of them. 

Look, I've been on all sides of the 
music biz over the years. And I realize 
dial getting publicity can be a shot in 
the arm, especially for up-and-coming 
acts. So it makes sense that artists or 
their managers will do what they can 
to get media attention. But you should 
know that there are more effective 
means of doing so than saying, “Hey, 
would you promote my band? We 
could really use the press." It's sort of 
like approaching an attractive man or 
woman at a bar and blurting out, “Will 
you go home with me? I could really 
use die sex." (Bet you weren’t expecting 
romance tips here, were you? Me, 
neither, but it was the best parallel I 
could think of.) 

Now I'm not suggesting you be shy 
about approaching the media - quite 
the opposite. Building and maintaining 
healthy working relationships widi 
artists and their representatives is 
essential to what we do. We want 
to know when your band is doing 
something cool or might be on the 
verge of a big break. We want to know 
die story behind your new record, or 
the crazy thing that happened to you 
on tour. We're not mindreaders, and 
bang kept in the loop is important. 

And it’s pardy why my job is fun. We 
can’t always write about you when you 
pitch us, but it definitely increases the 


odds, especially if you have somediing 
actually newsworthy to pass along. And 
no, simply being in a band, or having a 
show in town, ain't necessarily news. 

Be a little more creative. You're artists, 
right? 

I don't mean to stand on the bully 
pulpit, or to come off as whiny. But I do 
worry that die expectation of promo 
might indicate a growing disconnect 
between artists and music journalists, 
particularly given diechangingstate 
of media. And, by the way, in talking 
with music-crit colleagues from 
outlets around the country, I know the 
phenomenon is not unique to Vermont. 
On the contrary, it appears to be 
epidemic. 

I think it’s critically important diat 
we understand each other and the 
ground rules. We want to write about 
you, and what we write might turn out 
to be high praise. But it is not our job to 
promote you. 

Or, the words of the late, great Lester 
Bangs, “My responsibility as I see it as 
a critic is not to help a lot of new bands 
sell dieir records. It’s to help people 
who are buying the records to keep 
from making a purchase that they're 
going to get home and hate my guts and 
the band’s too because it’s a piece of 
shit.” 

Thanks for listening. 

SOUNDBITES » P.S3 

Follow ©DanBolles on 

□an blogs on Solid State at 

sevendaysvt.com/bloES. 
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WHAT’S YOUR DEAL? 



Purchase these offers only at: 

deals.sevendaysvt.com 


SWEETPERKS 


PURE GREEN COFFEE 
BEAN GET A 3-MONTH 
SUPPLY OF PURE GREEN 
COFFEE BEAN EXTRACT 
CAPSULES FOR ONLY $39! 

Become a lean and fit machine! 100% pure 
coffee bean extract is an energy-giverthat 
boosts your metabolism without any side-effects. A natural ly occurring 
substance that complements your diet seamlessly. Shed pounds and 
feel rejuvenated without the jitteriness associated with caffeine. 



CEDAR WOOD NATURAL 
HEALTH CENTER 
INITIAL NUTRITION 
CONSULTATION FOR 
ONLY 

Cedar Wood Natural Health Center 
offers a powerful holistic alternative 
to those who suffer with non-resolving health issues. Nutrition 
Response Testing identifies common barriers to healing such as food 
sensitivities, metal and chemical toxicity, nutritional deficiencies 
and immune challenges. Once the barriers to healing are identified, a 
§ clinically Individualized healing program is designed to help you restore 
t; and maintain your health. Call us today to see if we can help you! 



a 1/2PRICETICKETS 


AVENUE Q 

2 Sunday, July 8, 2 p.m. 

| Valley Players Theater, Waitsfield 
S $«$9 

B Its part Sesame Street, part Sex in the 
City-the puppets sing, they dance, some 
u e ven en gage in ful I p uppet nudity! 




Seven Days delivers deep 
discounts on concerts, plays 
and more! Between ticket deals 
get local perks on shopping, 
services and dining. 


Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
deals.sevendaysvt.com 


CLUB DATES 





c| 

M 


On the Side Best known as the Martin in experimental jazz trio Medeski, 
Martin & Wood, drummer billy martin has translated his forward-thinking style 
into a duo sitting alongside rising San Francisco-based keyboard starWiL blades. The 
duo's new album, Shimmy, is aptly named, as it’s a danceable mishmash of deep organ 
grooves and savvy improvisation. Touring in support of that record, they’ll get their 
groove on at Club Metronome in Burlington this Sunday, July 8. 


THU. 05 

burlington area 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Suldde 
Doors (rock). 6 p.m.. Free 
CLUB METRONOME: Orgone Dr. 
Ruckus trunk). 9 p.m.. $S/8flO. 

FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m., 



MONKEY HOUSE: You Blew 111 


Top Hat Entertainment 7 p.m. 
Free. Blue grass Thursday: Gold 



ON TAP BAR & GRILL Nobdy 


(hip-hop). 10 p.m. Free. 


RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ 



Night S p.m.. 18+ . 

central 


BAGITOS: Colin McCaffrey & 



champlain valley 

songwriter). 8 p.m.. Free. 


BRANDON MUSIC CAFt: fen 


northern 

BEE'S KNEES Other Cities (folk) 
CHOW! BELLA: Marko the Master 

CLAIRE'S RESTAURANT & BAR: 

MOOG’S: Pyroplastlc Flows 
(rock), 8:30 p.m., Free, 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN 



regional 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary 
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BiteTorrent 

Back in (he day — we're talking the 
early to mid-1990s — the channel2dub 
band were one of the most popular 
reggae acts in town. They were regulars 
on the club circuit and featured some 
of the era’s best and brightest local 
musicians, including vocalist don 
'Ouennie’Oueenville. drummer troy 
pudvah and guitarist greg matses. A long 
list of folks once claimed membership 
in or jammed with the band - including 
some guy named trey anastasio on 
at least one occasion. But Channel 
2 eventually ran their course and 
broke up. I’m happy to report diat this 
Saturday, July 7, the band is reuniting at 
Nectar's for its first show in more titan 
10 years. I’m told at least 10 original 
members will be onstage, in addition to 
some newer cats helping to flesh out the 
band’s irie island sound. 


Meanwhile, at the Monkey House, 
the Jenke Records catalog grows a 
little more voluminous widt the debut 
release from local MC crooks — aka 
rajnii eddins - also on Saturday, July 7. 
The record, Dapper With a Dagger — is 
a heady blend of hip-hop and R&B that, 
while a bit preachy at times, should 
prove a welcome addition to die local 
hip-hop scene. The show, which also 
features Jenke founder tommy Alexander 
with setup city and Eddins' odter 
project, bless the chld, doubles as a 
benefit for die Root Center. 


Speaking of hip-hop, noted MC and 
producer lyrics born plays a two-night 
stand at the Rusty Nail in Stowe on 
Thursday, July 5, and Friday, July 6. 
While the highly respected cofounder 


of seminal Bay Area duo latryx 
returning to VT is itself noteworthy, 
equally important is the local talent 
backing him up: among others, the 
linguistic civilians. LEARic from the 
aztext, the move it move it, face-one and 
memaranda. Oh, there’s also a party bus 
to get Burlingtonians to and from Stowe 
safe and sound. Bonus. 


In odter news, last week, Higher 
Ground Presents announced that the 
legendary pop parody auteur weird al 
yankovic would be playing the Flynn 
MainStage on October 20, to the delight 
of geeks diroughout Vermont. I may 
forever destroy whatever precious 
music-hack cred I have by admitting 
dtis, but I saw Yankovic several years 
ago at the State Theatre in Portland, 
Maine, and it was one of the most 
entertaining live concerts I’ve ever 
witnessed. Really. Tickets for the 
Burlington show went on sale Friday, 
June 29, at flynntix.org. 


Finally, the local music scene took 
a tragic hit over die weekend when 
greyspoke bassist ruoy kiburis drowned 
while swimming at Huntington Gorge 


on Saturday, June 30. Kiburis, 24, was 
one of more than 25 people to drown 
in the Richmond swimming hole in die 
last 40 years. Sincere condolences go 
out to his family and friends. © 

0 

Listening In 

Once again, this week's totally 
self-indulgent column segment in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable. 

CD player, eight-track player, etc, 
this week. 

Gojira. 

1 LEnfantSauvage 

Guided By Voices, 

Class Clown Spots a UFO 

JoeyBada$$, 

1999 

DIIV. 

| Oshin 

] Echo Lake. 
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Harvest Swoon futurebirds take the duality of country-rock 

seriously. The Athens. Ga. -based band is as likely to charm with sweetly swirling 
pedal steel and banjo as they are to unleash fuzzed-out guitar savagery. Or, as the blog 
Aquarium Drunkard succinctly put it, the ‘birds are "a synthesis of the two extremes 
of Neil Young's yin and yang” We couldn't agree more. This Friday. July 6, they’ll be 
at the Monkey House with openers WHITE violet. 



central 

BACK TO VERMONT PUB: John 



champlain valley 

Night 7p.m.. Free Monster Hits 

northern 

MOOG'S: Open MIC/ Jam Night. 


WED. 11 

bnrlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE Remind with DJ 

BREAKWATER CAFt: In Kahootz 
(rock], 6p.m., Free. 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Elizabeth Cook Tim 
CarrojHsInger-^ongwflters) 8:30 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

Open Mic with Andy Lugo. 10 



NECTAR'S: Jay Burwlck I solo 



ONE PEPPER GRILL Open Mic 


yuan)' 7:30p.m.. Free. Irish 
Sessions, 9 p.m. Free.Father & 
Son (rock). H:30 p.m. Free 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE: 

Pandagrass (Dluegrass), 7 p.m. 

T BONES RESTAURANT AND 



central 


THE BUCK DOOR: Comedy Open 
Mic with B.Ofi. (standup), 8:30 


champlain valley 


northern 



regional 

MONOPOLE Open Mic 8 p.r 
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All the Real Girls, 

All the Real Girls 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Bands that borrow their names from 
movie titles - i.e., My Bloody Valentine, 
Say Anything, Goldfinger — are a 
strange breed. The habitual temptation 
in cases such as these is to search for 
potential parallels in content or mood 
between the bands and the films. Most 
of the time these parallels, if they exist, 
are not manifested. And if dtere are 
comparisons to be drawn between the 
2003 Paul Schneider/Zooey Deschanel 
box-office flop and Burlington's own All 
the Real Girls, they are not drawn easily. 

Now, with that initial observation 
more or less addressed... 

Ten seconds of indistinguishable 
chatter among seemingly many males 
and females mark the beginning of All 
the Real Girls’ self-tided LP. It's hard 
to say what the intention of this voice 
collage might be, unless to illustrate 
the fact diat this band is composed of 
many voices — 16 members in total. 
Incorporating an impressive array of 
instruments, from a fleshed-out horn 
section to fluid strings and pedal-steel 
guitar, All the Real Girls is a real- deal 
production. 

On the waltz-y first track, "The 
Empress,” the listener can easily 
distinguish, beneadi the prominent 
lead vocal harmonies, die sounds of 
fiddle, bass, drums, organ and numerous 
guitars. This brand of lush arrangement 
is consistent throughout. Widi the help 
of Peter Donovan's unflinching lyrical 
reflections — eg, “I was so far gone I 
couldn’t save you from what I’d done” 



on the string- centric "His Wife, die 
Painter” — the album ambles fluendy 
from song to song. 

The number and diversity of 
instruments found here is reminiscent 
of that on Bright Eyes’ 2002 
breakthrough, Lifted. In both cases, 
the core of each song is a simple folk 
ballad composed of acoustic guitar and 
lyrical introspection. The simple song- 
statements are then embellished by 
what sounds like, at its best, a country- 
and-Westem-meets-Salvation-Army 
band. The results here are varied. 

In the end. All the Real Girls comes 
across as a heavily polished product. It’s 
no surprise to find that it was mastered 
by Omaha's Doug Van Sloun, the man 
responsible for mastering most of 
die albums in Saddle Creek Records’ 
catalog. That includes the majority of 
Bright Eyes’ albums, though, strangely 
enough, not Lifted. 

All the Real Girls dearly know how 
to achieve their desired sound, and 
diey do it well. Hear for yourself when 
the band plays the Monkey House in 
Winooski on Sunday, July 8. 

SEAN HOOD 


Flat Top Trio, 
Weekend Musician 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

From the title of their debut full-length 
album. Weekend Musician, you'd be 
tempted to think Underhill's Flat Top 
Trio are just another group of players 
who gig occasionally in various joints 
around the Green Mountains. On the 
contrary, these are three of die region’s 
most accomplished acoustic players. 
While die band’s relaxed, back-porch 
sound is certainly informal and familiar, 
the tunes brisde with rootsy, down- 
home charm, and are immaculately and 
tastefully composed and performed. 

The picking party kicks off with a 
cover of John Prine's “The Speed of 
the Sound of Loneliness." Bandleader 
Jeremy Sicely — formerly of Gold 
Town, Rock 'n' Roll Sherpa and the 
Medicinals, among other local bands 
— handles lead vocals. His sweet, 
unadorned baritone is well matched 
by the arcing, crystalline tones of 
his dobro. Guitarist and mandolinist 
Dave Ogrodowczyk adds breezy 
tenor backing vocals over a gentle 
country strut, while bassist Jeff 
Thompson holds down a loping low 

Weekend Musician features a mix 
of traditionals, covers and originals. 
While the covers and trad tunes are 
generally expertly done - especially 
a stunning live version of Gillian 
Welch's “Annabelle” - Sicely's 
originals drive the record and give 
it character. “Rich Girl Poor Boy,” 
a dark, tragic tale of late nights in 
seedy bars, simmers with sinister 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: SB 



energy. The following tune, “Rupert 
Depot," is an earnest ode to small- 
town living that features some of the 
finest yodelingon a local album since 
Wooden Dinosaur's Spaces, released 
earlier this year. The instrumental 
"Shovel Ready” highlights Sicely's 
nimble banjo chops. “Even God Gets 
the Blues” is a clever, cheeky dose of 
high-lonesome harmonies wrapped 
in a lilting waltz. And the title track 
is a pitch-perfect slice of blue-collar 
Americana. 

The record closes on a trio of live 
cuts recorded at Maple Comer with 
fiddler Patrick Ross. From weekend 
musicians or otherwise, mountain 
music is often best experienced in 
person. The Lane Gibson-engineered 
studio recordings sound rich, but the 
two Sicely originals and the Wek'h tune 
highlight Flat Top Trio's formidable 
prowess as a live act It’s a fine close to 
a sterling effort from one the state's best 
Americana bands. 

Flat Top Trio play the Maple Comer 
Fourth of July celebration in Calais this 
Saturday, July 7. 

OAN BOLLES 


i Reuben Koroma _ 

of Refugee All Stars 
1 is en Route! " 

He’s got a 
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NORTH FACE STORE 

@KL SPORT • 210 COLLEGE ST I J ( 

86O-4O00.KlMOUNTAINSHOP.COM f^ED SQUARE ■ 


fVog Fe>s4- 

Join us for sap beer, fiddles and pizza! 


THIS FRIDAY: 

THENIATCHSTICKS 

FRI 7/13: AARON FUNN 


Saturday, July 7, from 12 p.m.-6p.m 
at Fiddlehead Brewing Company 
in Shelburne, VT 


This event is a partnership 
between the Vermont Folklife 
Center and Fiddlehead Brewing 
Company to support the work of 
the Vermont Folklife Center. 


For more info visit: 
www.bit.ly/frogrunbeerfest 
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VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES 


art 


Irene-aissance in Waterbury 



T ucked in Che picturesque 
landscape of Waterbury Cen- 
ter, the old Green Mountain 
Seminary building perches 
magisterially on a hill. A set of neat steps 
festooned with flowers marks the entry 
to the building’s first floor, where the 
Seminary Art Center occupies a sun- 
ny, high-ceilinged space. In the front 
a small gallery stocked with ceramic 
wares shows the skill of the artists who 
work here. Tiny pots and broad bowls 
mingle on the wooden shelves, inviting 
visitors’ curious perusal or acquisition. 
Through a doorway, you can see a few 
pottery wheels, a pair of kilns, a maze of 
dusty drying racks, long counters punc- 
tuated by stools, and powdery-looking 
creations awaiting their turn in the kiln. 

Mame McKee founded the art cen- 
to- in 1996 as School House Pottery in 
Moscow, Vt. She moved the center to 
its current location in 2007. In the wake 
of Tropical Storm Irene, Seminary Art 
Center is one of a number of Waterbury 
organizations and businesses using art 
to help the town recover. Along with 
holding regular classes for children and 
adults, the facility is launching a mural 
I project to meld its educational goals 
[d widi the town recovery effort. 

S This summer. Seminary Art Center 
2 will host art camps for kids to design 
g and paint two murals for downtown 
Si Waterbury. The center is offering 16 full 
scholarships, a boon for residents grap- 
pling with the demands and costs of 
Bj Irene recovery. 

P The art lesson of designing and 
5 painting a mural doubles as a civics les- 
o son, says Vermont artist and Seminary 
6 instructor Natasha Bogar. “Another 
purpose of this mural project is to con- 
nect multiple organizations within Wa- 
5 terbury with a common goal of improv- 
z ing our town,” she says. Besides SAC, 
j* the list of participating groups includes 
Waterbury Activities and Cultural Cen- 
ter, Waterbury Parks and Recreation, 
Waterbury Historical Society and Revi- 
talizing Waterbury — all organizations 
Bogar hopes kids will get to know and 
appreciate through the project. “Youth 
g learn from these civic groups what it 
g means to be involved widi community 


IT S A KIND OF THERAPY. 



SARAH-LEE TERRAT 


and making a positive difference," she 
writes in an email. 

On Sunday, July 8, Waterbury resi- 
dents can work on two 1 rene-recovery 
art projects at a pair of sites. On Randall 
Street, one of die areas of town hit hard- 
est by the flood, participants can trans- 
late their personal experiences of Irene 
into art with help from local artist and 
community activist Sarah-Lee Terral 
and Thatcher Brook Primary School art 
teacher MK Monley. Their project called 
“Floodgates," provides kits that include 
a 6-by-6-inch panel, which participants 
can embellish in any way they choose. 
Eventually, the tiles will be attached to 
wire-mesh fencing and exhibited. 

Terrat was inspired to create the 
project by her memory of a wall in 
downtown New York City that became a 
makeshift information center and com- 
memoration after 9/11 as people posted 
images of missing loved ones, personal 



stories and mementos, images and texts. 
“Floodgates,” similarly, is both a forum 
for Irene experiences and a means of 
spiritual recovery from the traumn. 

“I diink people are tired,” Terrat 
says. "People have been through a lot. 
Not just the flood itself but the trauma 
afterwards. The financial trauma and 
the displacement" 

Terrat and Monley hope to bring the 
community together around art “There 
are a lot of positive stories that came out 
of [the storm]," Terrat says. “ People have 
new heroes — people who helped them 
out or took diem in in the moment, and 
also people who helped with the long- 
term effort. It’s a kind of dierapy but 
also a way of giving thanks and a differ- 
ent way of telling your story." 

A few blocks away, community mem- 
bers can make their mark with another 
art project. When Irene hit, a state-of- 
the-art forensics lab was just coming 


online in Waterbury, reflecting a com- 
5 prehensive plan developed by artist 
| Dan Gottsegen and landscape architect 
Terrence Boyle dirough the Art in State 
Buildings Public Art program. After 
Irene, Gottsegen saw the need to amend 
those plans, adding a walkway lined with 
bricks inscribed by Waterbury residents. 

“The brick idea bloomed because I 
wanted some commemoration of Irene 
for die community in die piece,” Gott- 
segen writes in an email. On July 8, 
participants can enhance hundreds of 
unbaked bricks donated by the Vermont 
Brick Company. After they’re inscribed, 
die bricks will be fired, dien installed 
along the curving padiways through the 
grounds of the lab. “I hope it will be a nice 
addition to the piece, and give the com- 
munity a sense of •ownership,”’ writes 
Gottsegen. “When an idea has traction, 
diere is a way that it evolves collabora- 
tively. No one person has ownership ofit 
So I am quite excited about this.” 

SAC may be a gem known only to 
locals, but Waterbury residents them- 
selves seem to offer a wealdi of creativ- 
ity and community spirit “[These proj- 
ects are a] way to show that people who 
don’t consider themselves artists can 
become artists for projects, and that art- 
ists can and do become deeply involved 
in diings going on around diem,” Terrat 
says. “So we’re crossing over from being 
artists ... into being community activists, 
and it’s helping people who don’t con- 
sider themselves to be artists to be poets 
or painters for a day and see how they 
can use diis medium.’’ 

This summer, Waterbury residents 
have ample opportunity to demonstrate 
both dieir artistic talents and their com- 
munity spirit. © 









ONGOING 


burttngton area 

AN OUTGROWTH OF NATURE: THE ART OF 
TOSHIKO TAKAEZU': Ceramic sculptures Inspired 

Rengetzu (through September9|: SHAHRAM 
ENTEKH ABI: Happy Mea. a film featuring a young. 

Museum UVM, In Burlington. Info 656-0750. 

ANNE CADY: 'Into the Hills. High Flying.' paintings 
of the Vermont landscape. Through August 31 at 
Shelburne VI neyard. Info. 985-8322. 



CARL RUBINO: Reflections of a Dream State- 
photographic Interpretations of the shape- shifting 
nature of dreams. Through July 31 at Brlckel s 
Gallery In Burlington. Infct 825-8214. 


CAROL MACDONALD: T 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 


FIRST FRIDAY ART WALK: 



OR SKETCHY'S ANTI-ART 



pose. Wednesday. July II. 


'CREATIVE COMPETITION’ 



Saunders Elliott Raubvogel & 







'WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE: 



RECEPTIONS 

KATHRYN Ml ULLO & 

SUSAN SHANNON Double 


Shan non. T hrough Aug ust 



BILL BRAUER & MARGIT J. 
FUREOER The Observer ' new 



Through July 31 at Townsend 
Gallery at Black CapColTee 


ROBIN KATRICK: Music 
photography by the Vermont 
artist. Through July 31 at 

Reception: Fdday. July 6. 5-9 
pm. Info 318-2438. 


SABRA FIELD: A retrospective 


at Frog Hollow In Burlington. 


Reception: Friday, July 6, 5-8 



295-5901. 

ROBERTSELBY: Paintings 
by IheChamplaln College 
Instructor of graphic design 

July 6 through August 31 at 

Reception: Friday, July 6, 5-8 
p.m. Info, 859-9222. 


LIN WARREN: Light + 



p.m. Info. 777-6100. 

NEWPORT AN IMAGED 
PERSPECTIVE 1 : Historic 
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BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS 




Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 

General contractor of 
' all phases of construction 



QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

Now specializing in making your home 
“ MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 
installing Solar Hot Water* 

Additions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
~ House & Camps Lifted for Installation of Foundations 
/ v Specializing in the Installation of 

Pellet & Wood Stoves | Metalbestos Chimneys 
EPA Certified Renovator | Hardwood & Tile Flooring 
‘inquire about Custom Tile Showers & Back Splashs 

(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair & Painting) 

802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential & Commercial 


Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 


Carolyn Shattuck During the four months each year Carolyn 
Shattuck spends in Key West, Fla., the Vermont artist experiences two distinct 
atmospheres: "The cacophony of the village, with chickens and music and dogs and cats 
and people sitting out on their porches yelling across the street," she writes; and the 
"complexity and chaos in random harmony" of her kayaking trips along the shore. In 
her collage series “Key West Inside/Outside," Shattuck captures both worlds. She uses 
Japanese papers and prints of her own dry-point sketches to create textural imagery 
evocative of a place she clearly loves. At Walkover Gallery in Bristol, July 9 through 
August 24. Pictured: “Petronia." 

BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P.59 Mjpy CLAIRE CARROLL: Livina Connections: 


i rough July 30 at Pickering R 
.Ibrary In Burlington. Into. B6 
Underwater photography an 
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Burlington. 

Through July 31 atMetr 

MARIAN WILLMOTT: M 

Pine Street Dell In Burlli 


English Dictionary. Through August 

’SECRETS AND MYSTERIES' EnlgrT 
mg photographs from nine dlfTeren 
July 5 through 29 at Oarkroom Gall 










“Secrets and Mysteries” “Just leave us guessing” read the 

submission guidelines for "Secrets and Mysteries,” the latest group photography show 
at Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. The results, which flew in from nine countries, 
fit the bill. A cluster of white, windowless shacks on a New Mexico plain is shrouded in 
mystery. In another shot, a young woman glares at the camera, her skin partially covered 
in a grainy gold film. Another picture captures the surreal moment after a stuffed grizzly 
bear has been wheeled into a corporate elevator on a dolly. The images reveal just 
enough to keep the viewer’s imagination cranking. Through July 29. Pictured: "Garage 
Sale Find # 2" by Kate T. Parker. 




JSTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TR . ___ 

EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE AT DIE DISCRETION OF 1 Ml r n 
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PICTURE 

THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / 

re View 

ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 

Plan your visual 
art adventures 
with our Friday 
email bulletin. 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


IMAGINE. 

TIMOTHY GRANNIS STUDIO 


Channel set diamonds 
in 14k, 18k and 22k gold 
mokume gane. 




Bill Brauer & Margit J. Fiireder There are 

two women in Vermont artist Bill Brauer's painting “Art Lovers": a young girl 
furtively kissing a shadowy figure in a doorway; and a demure onlooker, her face 
tilted down, who appears in a painting within the painting. Brauer’s new series, 
called “The Observer," is perfectly paired at West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 
Park in Stowe with the work of Austrian artist Margit J. Fureder, who offers a 


different perspective of the female form. In her collection "Queen of Heart,” she 
positions powerful, sexualized women in lush, cinematic landscapes overlaid 
with fragmented text. Her process, which includes overlapping painted versions 
of digitally altered photos with her own repurposed abstract paintings, creates a 
sense of “deliberate estrangement,” she writes. From July 7 through August 15. 
Pictured: “Strong and Independent” by Fureder. 






30 JUNE 

to 

8 JULY 201 2 


On the shores of 
Lake Memphremagog, 
just south of the border 
in Newport, VT. 

Kingdom Swim. Fireworks. 
Chowderfest. Art on Main. 
Classic Antique Boat Parade. 
Soiling Regatta ... and Morel 


FRESH BY NATURE 


It tastes belter when you shorten 
the distance between field and fork. 
So come to the table for local food. 
Dig in to Newport. 

www.DistoverNewporlVT.com/fresh 



For more information: 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 


3 CHAMPLAIN 
> COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 



MKE ©©3S0QD fe ©[psm 


behead doll 


"'eaways this 


43.000 Howe Entertainment System Giveaway - 8/2 lake Monsters Kite Giveaway - S/I 5 
\ Champ's Birthday Sash - S/5 42.500 Jewelry Gift Card Giveaway - 8/1 7 

41.000 Furniture Gift Card Giveaway - 9/2 


s“®" 4 *y A«9im 6th 
Saturday, August iBth 
Tl «s<fay, August 28th 
Saturday, Sept. j sf 


Kids Run the Bases 
Kids Eat Free Thursdays! 
Friday Night Fireworks 

"Have a Catch" Sundays 




movies 


Ted 



e've lived so long in the Age of 
Apatow that it's hard to recall 
a time when the recipe for 
comic dnema didn't call for 
equal parts raunch and sweetness. The for- 
mula that once seemed almost revolution- 
ary has become the mainstream at this point 
and, as I watched Hollywood's latest mashup 
of the naughty and tire nice, I came to die 
conclusion that it's getting a little old. 

Seth MacFarlane, creator of Fox’s long- 

whosc feature debut could have been a game 
changer, He'sone of the few writei^directors 
working today whom 1 can imagine taking 
movie comedy in a new direction. Apparent- 
ly, we'll have to wait on that. Because, with 
led, MacFarlane does not change the game. 
He plays it. By the rules. 

And, os we know, the current “rules" 
require outrageousness tempered by senti- 
ment. Outrageousness here takes the Dully' 
form of a foul-mouthed teddy bear with a 


weakness for weed. Mark Wahlbeig stars as 
John Bennett, die Dim's mandatory arrested 
adolescent The core joke is that John was 
given the toy as a Christmas present when 
he was 8. A lonely Boston boy, he wished on 
a star for his new best friend to come to life, 
and, 27 years later, the two are still insepara- 
ble. All that's really changed is that the bear 
lias turned into a party animal 

Comedies about an arrested adolescent 
tend to include another stock character: 
the girlfriend who wishes he'd just grow 
up Mila Kunis Dlls these familiar pumps in 
the role of PR exec Lori Collins. She’s been 
a paragon of patience, putting up with her 
roommates’ beer drinking and bong smok- 
ing for four years, but she reaches the end of 

from a fancy dinner to Dnd Ted entertaining 
on apartment foil of prostitutes. The plushie 
is forced to pack his bags. 

Can John juggle the demands of his 
friendship with Ted and his relationship 


with Lori? The balance of the movie (written 
by MacFarlane with "Family Guy" scribes 
Alec Sulkin and Wellesley Wild) is devoted 
to this question. But, as in many comedies 
these days, the story is of less concern than 
the gags, bits and bizarre non sequiturs in- 
terspersed with the plot points. 

MacFarlane’s big-screen debut has delir- 
iously demented touches - just not enough 
of them. High points include John and Ted's 
shared obsession with Flash Gordon, a 1980 

brawl between the two; and an appearance 
by Norah Jones, who gamely jokes about 
her sexual history with the stuffed stud. 
Strangely, the fact that one of the movie's 
principal characters is a tal king bear (voiced 


by MacFarlane) never comes off as particu- 
larly surreal. 

The Dim's oulrageousness is front-load- 
ed. Sentiment is the name of the game for 
much of the second half as John, Ted and 
Lori have predictable epiphanies right on 
schedule, and loose ends are tied up as neatly 
as the bow on a package from FAO Schwarz. 
These developments strand nd in a sort of 
movie no-man’s-land. It's too crude for the 

to set itself apart from other R-rated com- 
edies in the same tradition. The irony is that, 
at least for the time being, if you want to 
see Seth MacFarlane at the top of his game, 
you'll have to turn on a TV. 

RICK KISONAK 




S teven Soderbergh has to be the 
best chameleon auteur in Ameri- 
can movies. When people go see 
a Dim by Woody Allen or Wes 
^ Anderson, they go for Woody Allen or Wfes 
> Anderson. But when crowds of women (and 
g the occasional man) lined up for Magic Mike 
g at the Majestic 10 last Saturday, I suspect few 
Si of them were there to witness the continued 
evolution of the man who revived American 
indie Dim with Sex, Lies, and Videotape. Nor 
2 did they seem eager to see how Soderbergh 
9 was progressing with his investigation of the 
9 unsavory things Americans will do for money 
^ during a recession, which he began in 2009 
g with the little-seen The Girlfriend Experience. 
® The fact that the director once made a 
four-hour biography of Che Guevera didn't 
seem to inspire or deter this crowd, either. 
> Their cheers when a shirtless Matthew Mc- 
° Conaughey appeared on screen made their 
!g true motivation clear: They came to Magic 
Si Mike for the A-list abs. 

Soderbergh's latest look at the underbelly 
of capitalism focuses on the world of male 
strippers. U represents a triumph of Hol- 
lywood marketing which has successfully 
presented Magic Mike as the ultimate Duffy 
i/i girls'-night-out Dick. But is it a triumph for 
> the director? 

Z Well ... Magic Mike is more substan- 
3 tial than one might expect from a Dim that 


clothes off. He plays the title character, a 
beefy Tampa lad who supplements his mea- 
ger construction-crew income by appearing 
in the Xquisite Male Dance Revue. Its owner 
is the manic Dallas (McConaughey), himself 
an ex-stripper, who dreams of bigger things 
- namely, movinghis act to Miami. 

We get our intro to the stripping world 
through a third character, Adam (Alex Pet- 
tyfer), a coUege dropout whom Mike lakes 

bumping grinding and Dirting with drunk 
sorority girls. Pettyfer makes a good ingenue 
he seems both titillated and embarrassed 
by what he's asked to do. Once Adam gets the 
hang of it, though, the character gyrates to 
conventional message-movie heU. as he suc- 
cumbs to drugs and other temptations. 

The Dim's real protagonist is Mike, who 

cause this is not the show-biz dream world 
of Burlesque, his hopes run aground on bad 
credit. His bank does not take kindly to those 
who deal primarily in cash tugged from a G- 

Scenes like this score didactic points 
(Mike reminds a loan officer that her own 
industry is Boundering), but they're blunted 
by the movie's mellow atmosphere. Digitally 
sun-bleached, the exterior scenes are packed 


with tourist life and vegetation. Soderbergh 
gives us a palpable sense of die beach town 
as a playground for privileged young people 
who aren't ready to get serious yet - and a 
potential trap for the less privileged, like 
Mike and Adam. 

But the darker ecosystem of the club 
isn't sufficiently explored. The other strip- 
pers — including TV actors Matt Bomer and 
Joe Manganiello - remain little more than 
walk-ons. The motives of the women who 
frequent Xquisite - such as a slumming grad 
student (Olivia Munn) — don't get much at- 
tention, either. Instead, Soderbergh devotes 
signiBcant screen time to the prickly banter 
between Mike and Adam's older sister (Cody 
Horn), who has a "legitimate” job and dis- 
approves of stripping. While these scenes 
showcase Tatum's leasing charm, and prove 


he has a future playing something besides 
variations on G.L Joe, they don’t go much of 
anywhere. 

Magic Mike could have been both a sear- 
ing social document and a sexy, saucy good 
time. It could have been Soderbeigh's Boogie 
Nights. But like McConaughey — who jovi- 
ally serves as both the club's and the movie's 
emcee Magic Mike doesn't aim that high. 
Soderbergh seems content to cater to lovers 
of exposed pecs, with sides of raunchy hu- 
mor and heartache and the occasional dig at 



well above average. But, next time Soder- 
bergh angles for an Oscar, no one wiU re- 
member Magic Mike. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





— this section sponsored by — 

Palace9 


10 FAYETTE RD.. SOUTH BURLINGTON 
PALACE9.COM - 864-5610 



NEW IN THEATERS 

THEAMAZING SPIDER-MAN: Just a decade 
afterTobey Maguire first played this web- 
shootlng comic-book superhero. Andrew 
Garfield takes on the role In a reboot directed 
by Marc (500 Days of Summer] Webb. With 

pre-Mary Jane love — as well as Rhyslfans. 
Martin Sheen and Sally Field. (136 min. PG-13. 
Bijou, Capitol (3-D). Essex (3-0). Majestic (3-D], 
Marquis (3-0), Palace. Paramount [3-D], SL 
Albans. Stowe, Sunset. Welden) 

KATY PERRY: PART OF ME: Justin Bleberhad 

bouncy pop star's religious upbringing her 
California Dreams tour and herteary split from 
husband Russell Brand. Dan Cutforth and Jane 
Lipsltz directed. (95 mir\ PG. Capitol, Essex 
|3-D|. Majestic (3-01 Palace. Sunset) 

SAVAGES: Things get very unmellow fortwo 
young pot dealers when a Mexican drugcartel 
abducts their shared girlfriend (Blake Lively). 
Oliver Stone directed, so expect an uber- 
Intense crime drama, not a Stoner comedy. 
With Aaron Johnson. Benicio del Toro and John 
Travolta. (131 min. R. Capitol. Essex. Majestic. 


MOVIE CLIPS = 



Scarlett Johansson and Samuel L. Jackson. 
Joss Whedon directed. 040 min. PG-13 
Sunset) 


THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD HOTEL***l/2 

living in a ramshackle hotel in India in this 
seriocomic showcase for some of the UK’s 
best actors, including Judi Dench. Maggie 
Smith. Tom Wilkinsonand Bill Nighy. John 
( Shakespeare in Love) Madden directed. (124 
min. PG-13. Big Picture. Roxy) 

BRAVE***l/2 In the latest Pixar animation 
set in ancient Scotland, a feisty princess 
decides to defy standard female roles and go 
al I Hunger Games with her bow and arrow, 
then must face the consequences. With the 
voices of Kelly Macdonald. Billy Connolly. Julie 
Walters and Emma Thompson. Mark Andrews 
and Brenda Chapman directed. (100 mfn.PG. 
Big Picture. Bijou. Capitol. Essex [3-Dl Majestic 
(3-01 Marquis Palace Stowe. Sunset. Welden) 
MADAGASCAR 3: EUROPE’S MOST 
WANTED*** Still trying to return home, the 
Central Park Zoo animals find themselves 

computer-animated adventure. With the 
voices of Ben Stiller. Chris Rock. David 

Baron Cohen Enc Darnell. Tom McGrath 
and Conrad Vernon directed. (93 min. PG. 

Big Picture. Capitol. Essex. Majestic Palace. 
Sunset) 

MAGIC MIKE***l/2 Tell your boyfriend that 

inspired by starChanningTatum’s earlier stint 
as a male stripper. Also featuring the abs of 
Matthew McConaughey and Alex Pettyfer. 
Steven (Traffic) Soderbergh directed, (110 min, 
R. Bijou, Essex Majestic Palace. Paramount 
Roxy) 


TO ROME WITH LOVE: Woody Allen explores 

this time through four interlocking stories of 
Italians. Americans and others in the "eternal 
city." With Allen, Alec Baldwin, Jesse Eisenberg 
Roberto Benlgnl. Penelope Cruz, Greta Gerwig 
and Ellen Page. (95 min R. Roxy, Savoy) 


agovern- 



back In time to save his partner (Tommy 
Lee Jones In the present. Josh Brolln In the 
Swinging Sixties). With Emma Thompson and 
Michael Stuhlbarg. Barry Sonnenfeld returns 
as director. (106 min. PG-13. Big Picture. St 


NOW PLAYING 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: VAMPIRE HUNTER** 

You think Lincoln’s greatest achievement had 
something to do with abolishing slavery? Think 
again! Apparently, the 16th president also 
helped keep America safe from the undead. 

Walker. Dominic Cooperand Rufus Sewell star. 
Timur (Wanted) Bekmambetov directed. (120 
min, R. Capitol. Majestic Palace, Sunset) 


MOONRISE KINGDOM*! 


whimsical period drama, set in the 1960s. 
in which two kids on a bucolic New England 
island decide to run away together. With Jared 
Gilman. Kara Hayward. Edward Norton. Bruce 
Willis, Tilda Swintonand Bill Murray. (94min. 
PG-13. Bijou. Majestic Marquis, Roxy. Savoy) 


PEOPLE LIKE US**l/2 Chris (Star Trek) Pine 
plays Sam, a salesman with absentee-daddy 
Issues who uncovers a startling family secret 
upon his father's death - a 30-year-old half 
sister (Elizabeth Banks). With Michelle Pfeiffer 
and Olivia Wilde. Alex Kurtzman directed. (115 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

** = could've been worse, butnotalot 

**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 


PROMETHEUS***l/2 Director Ridley Scott 
returns with this dark SF thriller about a team 
exploring a planet In preparation for human 
colonization, set In the Alien universe (which 
does not mean the tentacled baddies will 



RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWE 
BY RIOt KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AR 

COURTESY OF METACRITICCOM. W‘ ’"" ~ 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


■I i OUNTRV S mum Will! I - 


ROCK OF AGES** Based on the Broadway 
musical loaded with ‘80s hair-metal hits, this 




Fresh. 

Filtered. 

Free. 

Craving weekday news? Find out what’s 
percolating today. Sign up to receive our 
house blend of local headlines served up 
in one convenient email: 

daily(7) 

sevendaysvt.com/daily7 





movies 




show times 

('I s NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT 

TIMES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 

FOR UP-ro nATE TIMES VIS I SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


‘The Amazing Spider-Man 10 

a.m.. 11:30 a.m.. 12 (3-D). 12:45. 
2:25.3:15(3-01.3:50,5:20. 
6:30 (3-0).7. 8:15, 9 (3-D). 945 
(3-D). ‘Katy Perry: Part of Me 
(3-0) 11:30 a.m.. 2.4:30, 7. 9:15. 
Magic MikelOa.m.. 12. 2:25. 


5:15 (3-D). 6:30. 7:30 (3-D). 
9:45 (3-D). Madagascar 3: 
Europe's Most Wanted 1230 
(3-D). 4:50. 7:10 (3-D). 9:50. 


ihursday S 

‘The Amazing Spider-Man 

11:40 a.m, [3-01 1230 (3-D), 
1.3: 30(3-0), 4.630 (3-D), 7, 
9:30 (3-D), 10. ‘Katy Perry: 
Part of Me (3-D) 1130 a.m.. 




1 6:45. 9:15. P 




the Huntsman 6 (Sat- 
Wed only) . Prometheus 
Fri: 9. Sat 8. Sun: 3. 8:30. 


LBte Us 1:15 3:50.630. 

9:05 Ted 130,4.7:05,9:30. 
Abraham Lincoln: Vampire 
Hunter (3-D) 6:55. 9:25. 
Brave 1 1:45 a.m, 12:45 (3-D). 
2:10. 3:15(3-0). 4:30.6:35. 9. 

3:45.6:50 (3-D). 9:40 (3-D). 

Madagascar 3: Europe's 


Thursday 5 

1:10.3:45. 6:45,9:30. Magic 
Mike 1254:10. 6:50. 935. 
Ted 1:05.320.7:10.9:30. 
Moonrise Kingdom 1,23, 
4. 5, 6. 7, 8. 9:15. Seeking a 


Madeas Witness Protection 

12:40. 3:40. 6:35 9:05. Safety 
Not Guaranteed 12:30. 

2:40. 4:50, 7.9:15. Abraham 
Lincoln: Vampire Hunter 1:15, 
4, 6:55 9:40. Brave 10:30 
a.m. (Thu only). 12. 220. 

4:45. 7:10. 9:30. Madagascar 


2:25 4:40.7,925 ‘Savages 
12:50. 3:45.6:40.9:35. Magic 
Mike 1:1 0.3:50. 6:45. 9:20. 
Tedl0:30 a.m. (Thu only), 
120. 3:55 6:50. 9:40. Tyler 



3:45. 6:50, ^fs^ed 1:15. 3:45, 
7.9:15. Moonrise Kingdom 
1:15.3:45,6:30.8:30 Brave 
1:15. 3:45, 6:40, 8:30. 

friday 6 — thureday 12 

-The Amazing Spider-Man 

1.3:45 6:50. 9:15. Ted 1:15, 
3:45 7. 9:15. Moonrise 
Kingdom 3:45. Brave 1:15 
345, 6:40, 8:30. Magic 
Mike 1:15. 7:10. 9:15. 
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V 

ft#';;" 


O343.www.rgbttiealers£om 
thurs day S 

1:15.6:10.9:15(3-0). ‘Katy 

9 Ted 1 :30. 6:20. 9:05. Brave 
1:30 (3-D). 6:30 (3-D). 9:05. 

Abraham Lincoln: Vampire 
Hunter 6:15 9 Madagascar 3: 

friday 6 — thureday 12 
-The Amazing Spider-Man 
(3-D) Fri & Mon-Thu:l:15, 

6:15 9:15, Sat & Sun: 12:15. 
3:15 6:15, 9:15. ‘Katy Perry: 
Part of Me Fri & Mon-Thu: 
130. 6:25 9. Sat & Sun: 1:10, 
3:45. 6:25 9. ‘Savages Ft. 

Sat & Sun: 1230. 3:30. 6:15. 
9:15. Ted Fri & Mon-Thu: 130. 
6:20. 9:05. Sat & Sun: 12:45. 
330. 620. 9:05. Brave Fri & 
Mon-Thu: 1:30. 6:30. 9:10. Sat 
& Sun: 12:45. 3:30, 6:30, 9:10. 


7:30 (3-0). 845. 9:45 (3-D). 
Madagascar 3: Europe's Most 

Wanted 12:30 (3-D). 2:40 
(3-D), 4:50. 7 (3-D). 9:50. 

‘The Amazing Spider-Man 10 

a.m. (Tue & Thu only), 11:30 
a.m., 12 (3-D), 12:45, 225, 3:15 
(3-D). 3: SO. 5:20. 6:30 (3-D). 7. 
8:15.9(3-D),9:45(3-0). ‘Katy 
Perry: Part of Me(3-D)11:30 
a.m.,24:3Q. 7.9:15. ‘Savages 
1,4. 6:50. 9:35. Magic Mike 10 
a.m. (Tue & Thu only). 12 225 
4:50.7:15.9:40. People Like 
Us 4:40. 9:15. Ted 1 0 a.m. (Tue 
& Thu only). 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:30.9:50 Brave 10 a.m. (Tue 
& Thu only: 3-D). 11:45 a.m. 
124S(3-D).23 (3-D). 4:15. 


Most Wanted 11:45 a.m.. 

1:55 (3-D), 4:05 6:15(3-0). 

friday 6— Ihursday 12 
"The Amazing Spider-Man 11:35 
am (3-D). 12:30(3-0). 2:35 
(3-D),3:30 (3-D). 5:30 (3-D). 
630 (3-D). 835 930 (3-D). 
•Katy Perry: Part of Mell:4S 
am. 2 (3-D), 4:15 (3-D). 630 
(3-D). 8:50 (3-D). ‘Savages 
1.3:50. 6:40, 9:25. Moonrise 
Kingdom 122:15.430.6:55, 
9:15. Magic Mike 1. 350. 6:40, 
9:10. People Like Us 1255 
3:40. Ted 1:10.335.6.705. 
8:25.9:35, Brave 120, 4:15, 6:45 
(3-D).9:10 (3-0). Madagascar 
3: Europe's Most Wanted 12:15, 


The Amazing Spider-Man 

1:10. 345 6:45, 930. ‘To Rome 
With Love 1:15. 3:50,7:15.920. 
Magic Mate 1:25,4:10,6:50. 
925 Ted 720, 3:40. 7:10. 9:35. 

8:20.9:15 The Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel 1:05. 3:30, 5 


PALACE CINEMA 9 

‘The Amazing Spider-Man 

12:30, 3:30.6:30.9:30. ‘Katy 

Perry: Part of Me 12 :10. 225. 
4:40,7.925 Magic Mike 
10:30 a.m. (Thu only). 1:10. 


1220.2:30,450,7:05.9:15. 

Abraham Lincoln: Vampire 
Hunter 9:10. Brave 12 2:20. 
335 ( except Wed ). 4:45, 7:10, 
930. Madagascar 3: Europe's 
M ost Wa nted 1 0:30 a. m [Thu 
only), 1:30. 4. Prometheus 
625 (except Wed). 

'"See website for details. 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

Ihursday 5 - thureday 12 
‘The Amazing Spider-Man 

(3-D) Thu 5 & Fri: 1:15, 6:15. 

6:15, 9:15. Mon-Thu 12 1:15 
6:15 9:15 Magic Mate Thu 5 
& Fri: 1:30. 6:20, 9:05. Sat & 
Sun: 12:30, 3:15 6:20, 9:05. 
Mon-Thu 12: 1:30. 620. 9:05. 


|IB| L ?““ l 

mobile up-to-th 


1R NEARBY RESTAURANTS, 


ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

ihursday S - Sunday 8 

‘The Amazing Spider- 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


friday 6 - thureday 12 
•To Rome With Love 1:30 
(Sat & Sun only). 6. 8:15. 
Moonrise Kingdom I & 330 

(Sat & Sun only). 6:30. 8:45. 

See website for Sci-Fi July 
showtimes for July 6-8. 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


‘The Amazing Spider-Man 

6:30. 9. Ted 7. 9:10. Brave 6:45 
845 Rock or Ages 645 9:10. 

friday 6 - ihursday 12 

‘The Amazing Spider-Man 

230 (Sat & Sun only). 

(Sat & Sun only), 7. 9:10. 

Brave 2:30 & 4:30 (Sat& 

Sun only). 6:45 8:45. 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 


ihursday S 

•The Amazing Spider-Man 

at 9:10. followed by Men in 
Black 3. Ted at 9:10. followed 

by That’s My Boy. Brave 

Vampire Hunter at 9:10. 

followed by Prometheus. 

friday 6 - Ihursday 12 

•The Amazing Spider-Man at 
3. ‘Katy Perry: Part of Me at 

Ted at 9:10. followed by 
That's My Boy. Brave at 9:10. 
followed by The Avengers. 


WELDEN THEATER 



ihursday S - thureday 12 

‘The Amazing Spider- 





our second, purportedly "darker' Snow White 
film of 2012. Kristen Stewart plays the title 
character, who teams up with Chris Hemsworth 
to battle her nemesis the evil queen (Charlite 
Theron) . Rupert Sanders directed. (127 min. 

TED* *1/2 A Christmas miracle brings a boy's 

shake the fluffy, obnoxious companion In this 
comedy with Mark Wahlberg. Joel McHale. Mila 
Kunisand Giovanni Rlbtsi. Seth ("Family Gu/T 
MacFarlane wrote, directed and voice-starred. 
006 min. R. Bijou. Capitol. Ess< 


en) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

GOD BLESS AMERICA: Ves, the title Is ironic, 
as Is the release date in director Bobcat 
Goldthwalt’s latest provocative film. Joel 

With Tara Lynn Barr. (104 min. R. Read Margot 
HarrisonS Movies You Missed review this 
Fridayon our staff blog Blurt.) 

JESUS HENRY CHRIST: Michael Sheen and 
Toni Collette star in Dennis Lee's drama about 
a child genius and his oddball extended family. 


THATS MY BOY**** i 




movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT, — f 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 0}f 



Movies You Missed 45: Sound of Noise 


This week in Movies You Missed: M 


a lover of silence In Sweden. 



What You Missed: 


rngt Nilsson) 
His dad was 
concert pianist, 


a conductor, his r 

his brother a musical prodigy. He is 

As an adult. Warnebring heads an 
antiterrorism police unit and avoids 
rt when he hears a suspicious 
ticking from inside a crashed van, he — 
unlike his fellow cops — knows it’s not a bomb, but a metronome. 

This metronome belongs to a pair of guerrilla percussionists (Sanna Persson 
and Magnus Borjeson) who make noise in unlikely places, such as while speeding 
down the freeway, to take a stand against the public dominance of "shitty music." 

MARGOT HARRISON 


Small, individualized, 
creative, fully engaged. 


Lf 

S l 

.\y. Burlington College 


A 


Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


100% 

'Ve/imoat 

DAIRY 



CREAM 


YOU’LL LOVE OUR 
ICECREAM 


T 100, WATERBURY CENTER 





FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny 



ARIES (March 21-April 19): Members of the 
Nevada Republican Party havecon coded a bi- 
zarre version of family values. A large majority 
of them are opposed to gay marriage and yet 
are all in favor of legal brothels. Their wacky 
approach to morality is as weird as that of the 
family-values crowd in Texas, which thinks 
its wrong to teach adolescents about birth 
control even though this has led to a high rate 
of teen pregnancies. My question is. why do 
we let people with screwed-up priorities claim 
to be the prime caretakers of "family values"? 
In accordance with the astrological omens, l 
urge you to reject the conventional wisdom as 
you clarify what thatterm means to you. It's an 
excellent timeto deepen and strengthen your 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): There's a term 
for people who have the ardor of a nym- 
phomaniac In therr efforts to gather useful 
information: infomaniac. That's exactly what l 

in abundance. What you don't know would 
definitely hurt you. so make sure you find out 
everything you need to know. Be as thorough 
as a spy. as relentless asamuckrakingjoumal- 
ist and as curious as a child. P.S. See if you can 
set aside as many of your strong opinions and 
emotional biases as possible. Otherwise they 
might distort your quest for the raw truth. 
Ybur word of power is empirical. 


strenuous work without looking like a weasel. 
None of those virtues will come In handy 
during the coming week however. The way 
l see It you should concentrate very hard on 
not skipping any steps. You should follow the 
rules, stick to the plan and dedicate yourself 
to the basics. Finish what you start, please! 
(Sorry about this grind-it-out advice. I'm just 
reporting what the planetary omens are tell- 
S mg me.) 


> LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): Ir 




impossible things: a bear's sinews, a bird's spit 
a fish's breath, a mountain's root a woman's 
beard, and the sound a cat's paws made as it 
walked. This magic fetter was no thicker than 
a silk ribbon, but it worked very well. Fenrir 
couldrit escape from It. I invite you to take 
inspiration from this story, teo. As you deal 
with your current dilemma don't try to fight 
strength with strength. Instead, use art craft 
subtlety and even trickery. I doubt youll need 
to gather as many as six impossible things. 
Three will probably be enough. Two might 
even work fine. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): This is a time 


to affect 






mately touch p 
transform situations you're not part of. ThatS a 
lot of responsibility! I suggest, therefore that 
you be on your best behavior. Not necessarily 
your mildest, most polite behavior, mind you. 
Rather, be brave impeccable, full of integrity 

LIBRA (Sept 23-0ct. 22): Goldfish that are 
confined insmall aquariums stay small. Those 
that spend their lives In ponds get much 
bigger. What can we conclude from these 
facts? The size and growth rate of goldfish are 

to suggest that a similar principle will apply to 
you Librans in the next 10 months. If you want 
to take maximum advantageof yourpotentlal, 
you will be wise to put yourself in spacious 
situations that encourage you to expand. For 
an extra boost, surround yourself with broad- 
minded, uninhibited people who have worked 
hard to heal their wounds. 


er the years. 


g they tried to do it with metal chains, but the 
31 beast broke free. Then they commissioned 
the dwarves to weave a shackle out of six 


SCORPIO (Oct 23-Nov. 21): 0v 
you've explored some pretty exotic, even 
strange ideas about what characterizes a 
good time. In the coming days. I'm guessing 
you will add to your colorful tradition with 

definition of "pleasure" and "happiness." I don't 
mean to imply that this Is a problem. Not at 
al I . To paraphrase the Wlccan credo, as Ion g as 
It harms no one (including yourself), anything 


T ROB BREZSNYS EXPANOED WEEKLY A 


Cancer 

(June 21- July 22) 

The epic breadth of your imagina- 
tion is legendary. Is there anyone 
else who can wander around the 
world without ever once leaving 
your home? Is there anyone else 
who can reincarnate twice in the 
span of few weeks without having 
to go through the hassle of actually 
dying? And yet now and then there 
do come times when your fantasies 
should be set aside so that you may 
soak up the teachings that flow 
your way when you physically 
venture outside of your comfort 
zone. Now is such a moment, my 
fellow Cancerian. Please don't take 
a merely virtual break in the action. 
Get yourself away from it alL even if 
it’s only to the marvelous diversion 
or magic sanctuary on the other 
side of town. 


sacred duty to be open to interesting tan- 
gents and creative diversions: times when 
it makes sense to wander around aimlessly 
with wonder in your eyes and be alert for un- 
expected clues that grab your attention. But 

Rather, you really do need to stay focused on 
what you promised yourself you would con- 
centrate on. The temptation may be high to 


shots. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): I've been 
meditating on a certain need that you have 
been neglecting. Capricorn — a need that has 

ignored by both you and others. I am hoping 
that this achy longing will soon be receiving 
someof your smart attention and tender care. 
One good way to get the process started is 
simply to acknowledge its validity and impor- 
tance. Doing so will reveal a secret that will 
help you attend to your special need with just 
the right touch. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Due to the 
pressure-packed influences currently coming 
to bear on your destiny, you have Official 
Cosmic Permission to fling three dishes 
against the wall. (But no more than three.) 

darts at photos of your nemeses and cram a 
coconut cream pie into your own face. Please 
understand, however, that taking actions like 
these should be just the initial phase of your 

you should capitalize on all the energy you've 
made availablefor yourself through purgative 
acts like the onesl mentioned. Capitalize how? 
For starters, you could dream and scheme 
about how you will liberate yourself from 
things that make you angry and frustrated. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Check to see if 
you're having any of the following symptoms: 
1. sudden eruptions of grabtude; 2. a declining 
fascination with conflict: 3. seemingly irratio- 
nal urges that lead you to interesting discov- 
eries: 4. yearnings to peer more deeply Into 
the eyes of people you care about : 5. a mount- 
ing inability to tolerate boring influences that 
resist transformation: 6. an increasing knack 
for recognizing and receiving the love that's 
available to you. If you're experiencing at least 
three of the six symptoms, you are certifiably 
in close alignment with the cosmic flow, and 
should keep doing what you've been doing. If 
none of these symptoms have been sweeping 
through you. get yourself adjusted. 
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Daycare $16 
Bearding $30 per night 
Bus $5 ene way 
Bui $10 rewnd trip 



802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue UJilliston, VT 05495 

uiuiui.cloggiecJciycore.com 


Find Freedom 
ndependence 
bike 



NEWS QUIRKS soiano sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police investigating the murder of Ju- 
liana Mensch, 18, in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., identified James Ayers, 32, and 
Nicole Okrzesik, 23, as their suspects 
after obtaining the couple's internet 
searches, texts and Facebook mes- 
sages. Five days after the victim was 
strangled, police found her body under 
a pile of clothing in the couple’s apart- 
ment, where Mensch had been staying. 
Among their Google searches and 
pages visited were: “Whats on those 
rags that make people pass out,” “ways 
to kill people in their sleep,” “could 
you kill someone in their sleep and no 
one would think it was murder" and 
“how to suffocate someone." They 
exchanged hundreds of messages after 
the crime, some arguing over getting 
rid of the body: “If the smell gets worse 
were f***ed.” The police affidavit says 
Okrzesik posted pictures on Facebook 
of her and Ayers at a bar "partying" 
a few hours after Mensch was killed, 
with the comment: “Wooooo — at Wet 
Willie’s South Beach." (HLN-TV) 

After arresting Keenan Alex, 28, for 
stealing a bait ear, Los Angeles County 
sheriff's detective An thony Shap- 
iro testified in court that Alex made 
incriminating statements after he read 
Alex his rights. The Cadillac Escalade, 
which was left with its engine running 
and keys in the ignition, was rigged 
with cameras for a TruTV reality show. 
The unedited video shows Shapiro 
didn't read Alex his rights. As a result, 
Alex went free and Shapiro was placed 
on leave. (Los Angeles's KTLA-TV) 

Slightest Provocation 

Police charged Calvin Bernard Hill, 54, 
with stabbing a 41-year-old man while 
the two were riding in the back seat of 
a PT Cruiser in Greenwood City, S.C., 
after they argued over which one of 
them “can have the most sex." When 
questioned, Hill denied stabbing the 
victim, claiming, “That man stabbed 
his self." (Smoking Gun) 

Never Mind 

A 78-year-old woman reported that 
her deceased husband’s 1973 Chev- 
rolet van was missing from die front 
yard of her home in Dacula, Ga., even 
though it was inoperative. Later that 
day, she notified police that the vehicle 
had been parked in the yard die whole 
time, but, according to the police 
report, “she could not see the vehicle 
which was covered by the tall grass 
that grew around the vehicle, and she 
automatically assumed the vehicle was 
stolen.” (Dacula Patch) 

Sperm in the News 

The United States is the world's lead- 
ing exporter of sperm. According to 


market analyst Marketdata, the U.S. 
fertility industry has gone from $979 
million in 1988 to $4.3 billion pro- 
jected for 2013. American sperm is 
considered the “gold standard,” Time 
senior editor Jeffrey Kluger said on 
"CBS This Morning.” He attributed its 
reputation to Food and Drug Admin- 
istration-regulated quality control on 
sperm donations, including who can 
donate, and variety, thanks to Amer- 
ica's multiethnic population. Also, 
unlike Canada, Australia and West- 
ern Europe, US. donors may remain 
anonymous. They're paid according 
to quality standards such as height, 
health and education, and can earn as 
much as $60,000 a year. (CBS News) 

Mama’s Boy 

A New York City jury convicted Thom- 
as Parkin, 51, of fraud after he cashed 
his deceased mother's Social Security 
checks every month for six years, 
stealing about $44,000. He also took 
part in a real estate scam involving a 
foreclosed Brooklyn apartment build- 
ing that had belonged to his mother. 
Perpetuating the fraud that his mother 
was still living, he filed a fraud lawsuit 
against the new owner and set up a 
meeting with the Brooklyn District At- 
torney to discuss the matter. Prosecu- 
tors said Parkin showed up “dressed 
as his 77-year-old mother, wearing a 
new red cardigan, lipstick, manicured 
nails and breathing through an oxygen 
tank" (Reuters) 

Spoilsportsmanship 

Prior to the start of Euro 2012 soccer 
championship, Poland’s Krakow Post 
warned potential troublemakers that 
local law enforcement officials had 
formed antihooligan squads equipped 
with shotguns capable of firing "baton 
rounds that probably won’t kill you as 
long as you're 30 meters away,” a truck- 
mounted water cannon affectionately 
known as “the typhoon,” a high-tech 
sonic cannon that can induce involun- 
tary urination and dogs "trained to bite 
you directly in the testicles.” (Agence 
France-Presse) 

Living off the Grid 

After a security camera showed 
Manuel Ovalle, 35, in his neighbor's 
backyard, walking away with two dark- 
colored bags, police in Mesa, Ariz., said 
Ovalle admitted filling the bags with 
water he’d taken from the neighbor's 
swimming pool because he doesn’t 
have running water. The arresting 
officer also found a stolen Playstation 
3 game console in Ovalle's living room 
but noted it couldn't be used because 
the home has no electricity. (Phoenix’s 
Arizona Republic ) 


Single? 

You don’t need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy... 



Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don’t be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 



Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


w A 

to make 
the first 
move? 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 
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HENRY GUSTAVSON 



RED MEAT 
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MEDIA SPONSOR 

SEVEN DAYS 
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TEAM 

a-. PRESENT 


BATTERY PARK 
FREE CONCERT SERIES 


JULY 5TH 

THE BREW 


JULY 12TH JULY 19TH JULY 26TH 

BOHEME BEN TAYLOR ZACH HECKENDORF 


please no alcohol or glass containers 

Soitttf SEVEN DAYS 


pointfm.com 

cev BCA 
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Women (afew KEN 


THE DAMSELFISH 

Young, vibrant Intelligent woman 



Open to new experiences, jonilt 53*0 


EARTHY AND ADVENTUROUS 





For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 




CURJoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 






more With. Oi alien geF ate 30. Cl 




THE FUTURE IS UNWRITTEN 


I figured this would be a good way to make a new friend or two. 

And if the chemistry is there I'm not opposed to the idea of a 
romantic endeavor. I could go on and on forever discussing my 
likes and dislikes, views on modern society, or even my philosophy 
on life, but I think I'd run out of space pretty quickly. So if you're 
interested in learning more about me, just send me a message. 
Nosam923, 30, Men Seeking Women 


Name your guiltiest, most lurid pleasure: Reality television. It's 
so wrong, but it feels so right 


RIGHT HERE..-RIGHT NOWI 

I’m a thoughtful sincere, self-aware 
and sensitive man with a good sense 
of humor. I love a night sky that's 
overflowing with stars, to laugh till 





LOOKING FOR MORE 


cuddling, and spontaneously buying 



friends, lovers who knows. Make me 




their dreams, fhanks I4yl0r 39. Cl 
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For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 




'rngood looking.). ExploreOptions ! 




NEW TO VERMONT, W 




roslan living In Burlington 
a lot of Tun. Message 

re. t2keeper00 21 □ 


women 


JR ATTENTION 


GIRL SEEKS PLEASURE 


ADVENTUROUS KITTY WANTS Ml 





WONOEROUSLY RESPONSIVE 


CURIOUS, BONDAGE, WILLING 


1L FIXATED GOOESS 




NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
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If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


SLACK IS BEAUTIFUL 

leautirul black lady alH 
'ou were finishing makli 


When: Monday, June 


SEPARATED ON PLEASURE OOME CRUISE 


le: Woman >910349 



SILVERLAKE TRAIL HEAD 
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BIG SQUARE HIPSTER GLASSES 


m: Tuesday. June 19.2012. W 


MAGLIANERO HOTTIE Wl 


BRISTOL BAKERY SMILES 


EY DESCHANEL LOOKALIKE 
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OUTSMART 

THE SUN 
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FACE FACTS: 

SPF 15 is a must for her and him 

Sheer, weightless-feeling SPF is a 
skin-saving necessity. Energized with 
finely-powdered tourmaline to boost 
your skin's radiance and keep you 
glowing while the sun shines. 
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I was looking at profiles on a hook-up website (not really to have sex; I 
was more curious than anything), and I was shocked to see my friends 
husband. His photo was slightly obscured, but it was obviously him — I 
recognized the art on the wall and family dog in the photo! His profile 
says he's looking for a ’casual encounter' and that he's 'emotional ly 
divorcetf from his wife but living at home for the kids. This is news to 
me, and fm sure it would be news to my (fiend! She has mentioned that 
he has strayed in the past, but I doubt she knows he's still cheating. 

I don't know what to do. Should I tell her? I'm embarrassed that 
I was looking on this site and would prefer her not to know. Can I 
send her an anonymous email with a linkto his profile? Or should I 
confront him head-on and insist he tell her before I do? 


Reluctant Messenger 


You’ve landed in quite a predicament. Do not confront your friend's 
husband. Your allegiance is to her; taking up the issue with him will 
only cause more drama. Plus, if he is looking for sex unbeknownst to 
his wife, he has already proven himself untrustworthy. Do you really 
think he's going to do the right thing just because you insist? 

You absolute ly have to tell your friend, and you cannot do so 
anonymously. Sending an anonymous email is cowardly and will only 
make her feel more betrayed and hurt. Don't be embarrassed to tell her 
you were visiting the site. There’s no shame in exploring the web for 
intimate encounters, so long as you're being smart and safe. Besides, 
she’ll be too busy with her husband's online exploits to care about yours. 

Last, tread lightly when telling your friend about her husband's 
profile. Just because you're friends doesn’t mean you know 
everything about their marriage. They could be separated but living 
under the same roof, or the husband could have permission to stray. 
Try starting the conversation with something like, "This is really none 
of my business, and maybe you are already aware, but if I were in 
your shoes I would want my friend to tell me...' 

The conversation likely won't be pleasant, but you'll be doing the 


Sl/lOGtiH Attest, 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 




Sweatshop Free— Fair Trade 
americanapparel.net 
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American 
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